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I was heartened to read 
a recent sermon by 
the Reverend Douglas 
Oldenburg to a congre- 
gation in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. CWLA 
member Frank Craw- 
ford, Executive Director 
at Youth Homes Inc., 
shared a copy of the ser- 
mon with me because of 
its fervent message not 
to forget the millions of 

children in this country living in poverty, that every one of us 
must demonstrate a commitment to children. 

Oldenburg outlined the sad statistics that those of us work- 
ing in child welfare are all too familiar with — 1 in 6 children 
in the United States lives below the poverty line, about 13 mil- 
lion American children are either hungry or at risk of hunger, 
and about 1 1 million American children have no health insur- 
ance. Oldenburg encourages us to remember the needs of all of 
our children, with a special concern for those in greatest need. 

With faith currently a hot button issue on newspaper edi- 
torial pages and over morning cups of coffee, the message 
Reverend Oldenburg conveys between society’s problems and 
the responsibilities of people holding strong religious and ethi- 
cal beliefs will hopefully extend beyond the church door. 
Indeed, from political campaign trails to school board meet- 
ings, were a society that talks a lot right now about faith and 
family values and their role in our culture. 

Reverend Oldenburg’s sermon, and all of the discussion 
about faith, for me, not only stirs reflection about general soci- 
etal and moral responsibilities toward needy children, but also 
raises the question about whether we as a society are upholding 
the child welfare system under the same bedrock principles we 
are taught in our sanctuaries, temples, mosques, and else- 
where — such as practicing kindness and forgiveness, and per- 
forming good deeds for others. The answer, quite simply, is 
that we talk a much better game than we play. 

The child welfare system serves some 500,000 children in 
foster care because they’ve been abused and neglected and 
we’ve not done enough to prevent it. Each year, we recognize 
May as National Foster Care month as a continuing reminder 
to our society that these children need our love, support, and 
faith in their future. The fact that children in foster care are 
without permanent, loving homes, and that millions more live 
in poverty is, as Oldenburg’s sermon points out, “horrible and 



scandalous, but the most scandalous and debilitating poverty is 
not theirs. It’s ours. It’s our deadening poverty of will.” 

To practice what Oldenburg preaches requires not only 
watching out for our own children, but also for the kids in our 
neighborhoods by volunteering to participate in local tutoring 
and mentoring programs. It also means advocating for public 
policy, and voting for tax levies that support and extend ser- 
vices for families and children. It means preventing the abuse 
and neglect of children the first time, or eliminating their risk 
of enduring harm a second time. 

In addition to fully embracing the notion that all of society’s 
children are our children, we must not forget the power of for- 
giveness. Understandably, it’s hard for us to comprehend why a 
parent or guardian would abuse or neglect their children, but 
this does not justify turning our backs on those parents by 
adopting a mind-set that they should never parent their chil- 
dren again. This is not only a disservice to their children, it’s 
a disservice to the notion of hope, forgiveness, and resilience, 
and it’s a sign of our losing faith in the goodness of mankind 
altogether. 

Studies have shown, for example, that as many as 80% of 
children in the child welfare system are there because one or 
both of their parents is dependent on drugs. Over the years, 
we’ve learned a great deal about what works to treat addiction, 
and those interventions are taking hold in many communities. 
So on a humanistic level, as well as a scientific one, let’s have 
faith in human nature that drug- addicted parents can be reha- 
bilitated, turn their lives around, and become healthy, nurtur- 
ing caregivers; let’s forgive them for the wrong they’ve commit- 
ted, instead of simply judging them to be hopeless causes. 

Reverend Oldenburg’s message is one we should hear more 
from our clergy and other leaders. If we addressed the problems 
that result in the need for a child welfare system with the same 
fervor we live other parts of our lives, including our religious 
beliefs, then we would see a much stronger commitment and 
investment, and find much greater success in making every 
effort to ensure that no child would be harmed. 

To cite Oldenburg once more, “There is something every 
one of us can do,” and no one has any excuse for not becoming 
somehow involved in helping our children, however little it 
may seem. I add my voice to Reverend Oldenburg’s and hope 
that, as a society, our values and faith deepen in our commit- 
ment to this nation’s most vulnerable children, and I thank 
him for his passionate words of wisdom and caring. 



Shay Bilchik 
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What a wonderful picture you have cho- 
sen for the cover of the January/February 
2006 Childrens Voice. The look on the 
little boys face is priceless — full of 
wonder and awe. In one picture you 
have captured a very magical moment 
for one little boy a moment that he 
will likely not soon forget. Thank you 
for putting a smile on my face and making 
me remember how important we as adults are in the 
lives of the children whose lives we touch. 



Kathy Friedl-Krob 
Anderson , SC 



Children's Voice welcomes all letters. Letters and e-mails sent to Children's 
Voice, to the attention of the editor, or to CWLA regarding content in Children's 
Voice are considered to be submitted for publication unless the author reguests 
otherwise. Opinions expressed in letters to the editor are the authors' own. 
Letters may be edited for space and clarity. All letters must be signed. 
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Like most Americans who watched Hurricane Katrinas horrible 
aftermath unfold on their televisions, Dottie Gruhler couldn’t 
get the images of what she was seeing 
out of her head. The hundreds of chil- 
dren left homeless, hungry, and stranded 
were what most affected her. 

“I had nightmares about kids sleeping 
on the roof, waiting, cold, hungry, and 
scared,” Gruhler remembers. “It made 
me want to throw up.” 

Within days after the massive storm, 

Gruhler, who lives in Smithsburg, Mary- 
land, decided she had to do something 
to help. Thousands of families’ lives had 
been interrupted. Parents struggled to 
simply put a roof over their heads and food on the table. 
Meanwhile, the children who had been affected waited for nor- 
malcy to return. 

Toys, Gruhler realized, could restore some semblance of hap- 
piness to the children’s lives and alleviate some of the parents’ 
stress. With this in mind, she began her hunt for toy donations. 
She placed donation boxes at local schools and churches, and 
sent queries over craigslist.org, Nola.com, and other websites. 

She decided to name her effort Katrina’s Toybox, with the goal 
of collecting toys through December 2005 so she could brighten 
the holidays for as many children affected by Katrina as possible. 

At first, with reports of scam charities playing on peoples’ 
sympathies after Hurricane Katrina, Gruhler had a hard time 
convincing people to give to her cause. But she set up a website 
and continued knocking on doors, and the toys started trick- 
ling in. She put the money donations toward renting a truck to 
transport the toys to and from a storage unit, tape to seal gift 
boxes, and postage and shipping costs. 

Realizing Katrina evacuees were scattered nationwide, she asked 
families to register for help via her website, katrinastoybox.com. 
With the help of a Louisiana-based organization called Katrina’s 
Angels, Gruhler began conducting background checks on online 
registrants to confirm they were Katrina evacuees. 

Then, a radio station in the South gave Katrina’s Toybox a 
plug on the air last fall, and the toys started coming in by the 
thousands. At the same time, as Christmas approached, more 
and more parents began to appeal for toys through her website. 

With the help of family and friends, Gruhler was able to 
get most of the toys shipped to families by the holidays. In 
December, they worked every night after Gruhler put her three 
children — ages 2, 4, and 10 — to bed, until 3:00 am. But being 
a grassroots effort, they were still sorting toys and filling boxes 
by mid-January, placing letters from Santa inside, apologizing 
for being late. 

Gruhler estimates that Katrina’s Toybox has garnered more than 
5,500 toy donations and about $6,000 in money donations — 



Gruhler is completing paperwork to register Katrina’s Toybox 
as a nonprofit organization. She wants to continue the effort as a 
year-round charity for children who have 
suffered losses from other natural disasters, 
including storms, fires, and mudslides. 

Dottie Gruhler and some of the toys collected 
by Katrina's Toybox. 

PHOTOS COURTESY OF DOTTIE GRUHLER 
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Gruhler says this time around, she will focus on collecting toys 
before disaster strikes. 

“This has touched me in a way I didn’t think it could and, 
for that reason, I’ve decided not to stop,” she says. 




Registered Nurses and Young Families 
Partner to Plan Healthy Futures 



A few years before the birth of her own child, 1 1 -year-old 
Dominique* would regularly be left to care for her infant broth- 
er for several days at a time in their Los Angeles home while 
their mother visited a boyfriend. During her mother’s absence, 
Dominique would also clean the house and pay the bills, in 
addition to going to school. 

Forced into a premature adulthood with little exposure to nurtu- 
rance, Dominique had no real maternal role model to turn to when 
learning, at age 16, she was pregnant. Alone and without resources, 
her prospects seemed grim, but Dominique learned through the 
Nurse-Family Partnership (NFP) that life is not over at 16. 

Mary Beth Wenger, a nurse educator for NFP — a nonprofit 
organization that works to improve the health and well-being 
of first-time parents and their children — was assigned to Domi- 
nique’s case while working at the NFP site in Los Angeles 
County. During their initial visits, Dominique was aloof with 
Wenger, who, as far as Dominique was concerned, could have 
proven to be unreliable and inconsistent like every other adult 
in the teen’s life. 

*Not her real name. 
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Initially, Wenger met with Dominique every week for a 
month and continued visits every two-and-a-half weeks for six 
months during Dominiques pregnancy. They discussed prenatal 
health, what to expect when the baby arrived, how to care for an 
infant — including how to feed, play, and respond to crying — 
how to baby-proof the home, and what goals Dominique was 
planning for her own life, an objective too often neglected by 
teen mothers introducing a baby into their lives. 

Dominique quickly learned that caring for her child would be 
even more challenging than she initially expected, after her son was 
diagnosed with a rare genetic disorder. Fortunately, Wenger was 
available to guide her through this journey, making weekly visits 
for the first six weeks after the infants birth. Thereafter, Wenger 
continued her visits every two-and-a-half weeks until the baby’s 
second birthday, when Dominique graduated from the program. 

During the baby’s infancy, Wenger discussed not only his 
health and needs, but Dominique’s as well. Before Dominique’s 
son could walk, Wenger discussed how to prevent falls. Before 
Dominique could begin to feel trapped by circumstances, Wenger 
had her complete “My Dream Sheet” so she could assess where 
she imagined herself and her family in three years. Wenger en- 
couraged Dominique to dream and plan for a bright future full 
of education, opportunity, and promise for her and her son. 

“It’s important for us to acknowledge that we can’t solve our 
client’s problems. . .that changes come over time, and that some- 
times the miracle is just the relationship itself,” Wenger says, reflect- 
ing on her experience with Dominique. “I felt the success achieved 
with her was the building of a therapeutic relationship, where she 
felt safe to share her innermost thoughts and needs and to begin 
envisioning a life different than what she had experienced.” 

Dominique and Wenger’s relationship is an example of how 
NFP works to provide an effective means to seemingly intractable 
problems facing young mothers nationwide. Currently, NFP 
serves 20,000 families in 20 states. The program is voluntary and 
free to young mothers, who commit to a two-and-a-half year rela- 
tionship with the same registered nurse, amounting to roughly 64 
visits. The visits begin no later than the 28th week of pregnancy. 

David Olds started NFP as an undergraduate student at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore in the early 1970s. While work- 
ing in an inner-city day care center, he observed the center’s ser- 
vices provided too little too late. He realized early preventive meas- 
ures in pregnancy and child rearing were necessary to positively 
alter the effects of multiple generations of behavior. 

Subsequently, Olds and his colleagues developed the frame- 
work for NFP and began to research the benefits of home visita- 
tion programs for young mothers. Olds is now a professor of pe- 
diatrics, psychiatry, and preventive medicine at the University of 
Colorado Health Sciences Center, where he directs the 
Prevention Research Center for Family and Child Health. 

Olds, under the auspices of the University of Colorado and 
NFP, has conducted research and clinical trials for the last 25 
years to demonstrate NFP’s effectiveness across a diverse array of 
demographics. Prenatal preparation appears to be the key to the 



program’s success, acknowledging that once a child is born and 
seeking help, he or she already faces an educational and social 
handicap. Each nurse carries a caseload not exceeding 25 clients, 
allowing for special and individualized attention for each family. 

Wenger’s guidance helped Dominique establish a healthy 
home for her son, and in the process, Wenger and Dominique 
established a safe and reliable relationship, allowing Dominique 
the opportunity to confide in Wenger. At the end of one visit, 
Dominique scrawled on a home visit encounter form, “Thank 
you for listening to me,” and returned it to Wenger. 

Even though Dominique could not speak the words, the mes- 
sage was clear to Wenger that her influence had a positive effect. 
Reflecting on her six years working for NFP, Wenger, who now 
works in the program’s national office in Denver, says, “When I 
first began working for NFP, I could not imagine how this pro- 
gram would not only change clients’ lives, but mine as well. I 
still find it inspirational to support these young women.” 

Visit www.nursefamilypartnership.org for more information 
on NFP. 




— Ann Blake, Children's Voice Contributing Editor 



Responding to Young Offenders 



Fourteen-year-old “Brian” was caught carrying marijuana into 
his school. Possession of drugs on school grounds carries severe 
penalties in Illinois. Brian’s case qualified for automatic transfer 
from juvenile to criminal court, even though he had never been 
in serious trouble before. 

The state’s attorney offered Brian an alternative: He could 
appear before a Community Panel, a group of trained volunteers 
from his own neighborhood who would listen carefully to all par- 
ties involved and come to a resolution. With the panel’s encour- 
agement, Brian accepted responsibility for his actions and agreed 
to make restitution to the community in a way that built on his 
interests and abilities: He would put his passion for movies to 
work by making a short video about the consequences of drug 
dealing. With the help of panel members, Brian arranged to have 
his video viewed and discussed by youth at his local community 
center. In addition, Brian was referred for math tutoring to im- 
prove his grades at school. 

Each year, more than 20,000 young people become involved 
in the juvenile justice system in Illinois. Most of them haven’t 
committed violent crimes, but once they’ve entered the system, 
many will become more deeply involved. Too often, neither the 
youth nor their communities will benefit from the experience. 

As a result, some advocates of juvenile justice reform in the 
state are exploring informal, community-based mechanisms as an 
alternative to juvenile court for some young offenders. These new 
solutions can be a positive and powerful force — an opportunity 
for communities themselves to respond to crime and reinforce 
their values, and for youth to reconnect with the community. 

Community Panels for Youth (CPY) is an example of that 
approach. Built on principles of restorative justice, CPY creates 
open dialogue among the young offender, the victim, and 
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community members. In a neighborhood setting, the panels 
address the harm done to the victim and the community, seek 
ways to meet the youths individual needs, and build relation 
ships that strengthen the social fabric of the community. 

Cheryl Graves is director of the Community Justice for 
Youth Institute, which coordinates the program. “The hearings 
give youth, victims, and their families an opportunity to speak 
from the heart, listen to each other, and discover that they’re 
not so different from one another,” she says. “Young offenders 
learn that they made some bad choices, that they hurt some- 
one, and they’re held responsible for their actions. But they 
aren’t marginalized. Through the process, young people dis- 
cover their value to the community.” 

CPY began in Chicago’s Austin neighborhood in 1 997 and 
now operates in seven of the city’s most disadvantaged com- 
munities. Its success rate is impressive: 85% of the young 
offenders entering the program have had no further juvenile 
court contact. In contrast, the recidivism rate for youth 
processed through juvenile court is around 60%. 

Community Panels go beyond accountability and restitu- 
tion; they actively seek ways to help young offenders build the 
competencies that will help them develop into responsible, 
contributing members of the community. This is often the 
panel’s most difficult task. 

“Some of the youth need mental health counseling or drug 
rehab,” Graves says. “But more often than not, they just need 
engaging afterschool programs and positive adult role models.” 
The only way young people won’t be on the street, she 
adds, is if they have access to something that interests them — 
whether it’s chess clubs, video-making, or softball practice. In 
the communities served by Community Panels, few of these 
programs exist; those that do generally won’t take youth 
involved with the courts. 

“It’s not just the youth who need to be held accountable,” 
Graves emphasizes. “It’s the responsibility of the community, 
the city, and the private sector to ensure that all young people 
have what they need to develop into healthy adults.” 

Addressing this need, the Community Justice for Youth 
Institute has established community-based advisory boards to 
help identify local and nontraditional resources. The boards 
quickly learn where the gaps are, and they become powerful 
advocates for community programs and services. 

“Restorative practices have tremendous transformative 
potential,” Graves says. “People realize they have the capacity 
not only to resolve their own conflicts, but to effect positive 
change in their lives and their communities.” 



Adapted from an article in the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation's fall 2005 newsletter, which was devoted to the issue of juve- 
nile justice. The Foundation's Models for Change initiative aims to acceler- 
ate systemwide juvenile justice reform in Illinois, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington, in hopes the results will serve as models for successful 
reform in the juvenile justice systems in other states. More information is 
available at www.macfound.org. 



Taylor Partington tried 
gymnastics, he threw a 
fit because he didn’t like 
putting chalk on his 
hands so he could grip 
the uneven bars. 

Diagnosed with high- 
functioning autism, 
known to manifest 
obsessive-compulsive 
behavior, Taylor was so 
hypersensitive that he 
washed his hands con- 
stantly for fear of out- 
side elements, such as 

dirt on the playground, says his mom, Aggie. “He had real 
issues with using his hands,” the Southern California parent 
recalls. Taylor’s behavior often alienated him from other chil- 
dren his age. 

But after his first time in a program designed for kids with 
special needs, Taylor’s tantrums stopped. Today, he can hang 
from the bars with chalk on his hands for 1 5 seconds straight — 
a milestone for a child 
who was so over- 
whelmed by his pho- 
bia he wouldn’t use 
his hands, even when 
he slipped and fell. 

Beyond the gym, 

Taylor now enjoys 
riding his bike and 
other things he shied 
away from before, 
boosting his confi- 
dence with his peers. 

He also has better 
control of his body, and if he throws fits away from the gym, 
they aren’t as severe, Aggie Partington says. “My son has shown 
more improvements after four sessions at Big Fun than he has in 
two years of occupational therapy.” 

Taylor is one of 1,500 U.S. children who have experienced 
the benefits from Big Fun, a therapy and recreation program 
that operates at 1 6 established gymnastics sites in the nation for 
youngsters with cerebral palsy, autism, mental retardation, 
Down’s syndrome, seizure disorders, and other special needs, 
says founder Gene Hurwin. 

With a crew of coaches who work one-on-one with each 
child, Big Fun tailors activities based on tests in motor plan- 
ning, organizational behavior, and sensory integration. 
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“Gymnastics is the ultimate sensory playground, and as a 
movement learning form, is particularly potent for children 
with special needs,” says Hurwin, who has a masters degree 
in occupational therapy and more than 20 years experience 
as a gymnastics coach. “As the body develops, the constant 
sensory bathing gymnasts receive lays the neuronal founda- 
tion for efficient brain integration, the product of which has 
an effect on how children develop and use concept logic, lan- 
guage acquisition, and visual acuity, to name a few.” 

For the children at Big Fun, launched in 1999, the goal in 
gymnastics is to learn how to learn, Hurwin says. A former 
competitive gymnast and member of the 1976 Olympic soc- 
cer team, he came up with the idea for Big Fun in college 
after he accidentally walked into an occupational therapy 



PHOTOS COURTESY OF BIG FUN 

class and discovered a passion for the field and its relation to 
children with special needs. For him, gymnastics are a no-brainer 
to improve physical, behavioral, and cognitive needs for chal- 
lenged youngsters. 

He points to Jean Ayres, an occupational therapist who held 
that understanding brain function is the key to understanding 
the functions and dysfunctions of children with developmental 
disorders. Ayres promoted the concept of sensory integration — 
the organization of sensation for use. “It is this concept of 
organizing sensory input for use that is the very essence of 
gymnastics,” Hurwin says. 

A variety of obstacle courses, for instance, are known to 
improve childrens ability to mentally sequence and help them 
organize attention during individual tasks. Use of the trampo- 
line, swinging ropes, and tumbling mats increases their sensory 
processing abilities. 

“Through gymnastics, all children get to experience the 
benefit of moving their bodies, climbing, reaching, grasping, 
even falling,” Hurwin says. “The gymnastics environment can 
be used to construct a therapeutic playground, assisting some 
special needs children to become motivated and organized.” 

Big Fun is based on the premise that children seek fun 
because the main job of every child is to play, Hurwin says. 



In a play environment, children acquire their sense of culture, 
acceptable behaviors, social norms, and language, and its the first 
active means humans use to organize the impulses of the body, 
including sensory information such as gravity, sight, and sound. 

Jerry Bennett, coach and manager of Big Fun at Monarchs 
in Newbury Park and Agoura in California, recalled the first 
time he worked with Taylor and faced a 15-minute tantrum 
when the boy put chalk on his hands. 

“I put him in a situation where he had to deal with it,” said 
Bennett, who offered Taylor the reward of washing off the 
chalk if he remained calm. Though Taylor still winces slightly 
when he dips his hands in chalk during his sessions, he remains 
calm because his brain has been retrained to understand he can 
endure the drill without harm, thus desensitizing his phobia. 

Hurwin ultimately hopes to launch more Big Fun programs 
worldwide to dispel “cultural misconceptions” of what children 
with special needs cannot do. “Big Fun recognizes their poten- 
tial and what they can do.” 

For more information, visit www.bigfungymnastics.com. ^ 



— Alicia Doyle 

A freelance writer in Southern California , Doyle has worked for 
the Los Angeles Times and other California newspapers. 
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CONNECTICUT 

The Hartford Courant reports that 
Connecticut’s Department of Children 
and Families (DCF) is handling nearly 
800 fewer licensed foster homes today 
than in 2001. 

In response to the crisis, DCF an- 
nounced last year it would pay a private 
organization $250,000 to better market 
the department’s needs and increase re- 
cruitment efforts. A dozen organizations 
made inquiries, but none offered a bid, 
according to the Courant . 

An upsurge in adoptions is one reason 
for the decline in foster homes, says DCF 
spokesman Gary Kleeblatt. Also fueling 
more adoptions are subsidized guardian- 
ships, college tuition assistance for adopt- 
ed children, and other incentives for foster 
parents who adopt the children in their 
care; 70% of the agency’s adoptions are by 
foster parents, Kleeblatt says. 

On the other hand, many foster parents 
are leaving out of frustration, according to 
Jean Fiorito, Executive Director of the 
Connecticut Association of Foster and 
Adoptive Parents. A recent survey of foster 
parents who left the system found that 28% 
left because of adoption and 22% left be- 
cause they believed DCF did not support 
them enough, Fiorito told the Courant. 

FLORIDA 

Florida is one of only a few states that 
came close to its goal for monthly visita- 
tion of children by caseworkers, a report 
by the inspector general for the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) has found. Currently, 

43 states aim for monthly visitation. 

Federal officials studied Florida’s visita- 
tion rate during a nine-month period in 
2003 and found that Department of 
Children and Families caseworkers made 
monthly visits 95% of the time on average, 
according to the Miami Herald. 

By comparison, California officials met 
their goal 86% of the time, and Texas 
reached its goal 75% of the time. Some 
states were much lower, including West 
Virginia, where caseworkers made month- 
ly visits only 42% of the time, the Herald 



reported. Some states couldn’t provide 
data on how well they were doing on 
the measure, according to HHS. 

Linda Spears, CWLA Vice President 
of Communications, says CWLA’s stan- 
dards call for children to be seen once a 
month, at a minimum, to check on their 
well-being. She points out that Florida’s 
improvements have come in the wake 
of some high profile cases of children 
falling through the cracks, including 
the case of 5-year-old Rilya Wilson, 
who state officials believe was killed in 
December 2000 while in state care, and 
about 1 5 months before officials realized 
she was missing. 

“Because of the issues they’ve had to 
deal with around the Rilya case, they 
have paid attention to it,” Spears told 
the Herald. “I think the agency said, 

‘We are not performing at our best’ . . . 
and made changes.” 

The next step, Spears points out, is for 
caseworkers to gather valuable informa- 
tion to protect children. The inspector 
general’s report did not measure the 
quality of visits, only whether states were 
meeting goals for making the visits. 

KENTUCKY 

A judge has ordered Kentucky’s Juvenile 
Justice Department to reassess about 
400 youth in its 1 1 state-run centers to 
determine whether they should be in 
“less-restrictive” settings, according to 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Lranklin County Circuit Judge 
William Graham ruled the state is violat- 
ing the law by sending hundreds of young 
offenders to live in state-run centers — 
some locked and surrounded by fences — 
instead of foster care or group homes, 
where they might be better served. 

“They committed low-level offenses 
and ended up in high-level facilities,” 
Public Defender Gail Robinson told the 
Courier-Journal. Robinson filed a lawsuit 
in 2004 on behalf of teens she believed 
were mistakenly placed in centers. 

State juvenile justice officials plan to 
appeal the ruling. “We very strongly dis- 
agree with the judge’s ruling, and we are 



going to pursue this as far as we can to try 
to do the right thing,” says Commissioner 
Bridget Skaggs Brown. 

The department will begin reassessing 
youth during the appeals process. “We be- 
lieve there will be irreparable harm to the 
community if we are forced to release some 
youth out in the community who have 
committed very serious criminal acts,” 
Brown told the Courier-Journal. 

Kentucky juvenile justice regulations 
call for the department to score youth on 
various factors, such as the seriousness of 
the offense and other factors, and to place 
youth in the least-restrictive environment 
to rehabilitate them. 

But Robinson alleges in her lawsuit that 
several years ago the state began to disre- 
gard those rules and send most youth to 
residential centers without changing state 
law. Robinson told the Courier-Journal she 
and other public defenders who frequently 
visit juvenile centers began noticing more 
youth being held for relatively minor of- 
fenses. 

MARYLAND 

In January, Maryland Department of 
Human Resources Secretary Christopher 
McCabe established a separate office directly 
under his authority to license and monitor 
200 privately run group homes for troubled 
youth, the Baltimore Sun reports. 

McCabe appointed Carmen Brown, an 
executive at the Board of Child Care — one 
of the state’s largest and most respected 
group home agencies — as the first director 
of the new Office of Group Home Licens- 
ing and Monitoring. 

“It’s a significant step for the depart- 
ment,” McCabe told the Sun. “We’re better 
positioned to be even stronger in the respon- 
sibilities of licensing and monitoring.” 

The Sun ran a series of articles last year 
reporting that state regulators had failed 
to monitor group homes, allowing for 
mistreatment or neglect of children. The 
articles also reported many group homes 
employed unqualified or poorly trained 
workers, including some with criminal 
records. Some of the home operators were 
involved in instances of financial self- 
dealing as well, according to the Sun. 

Previously, a larger agency within the 
Maryland Department of Human Resources 
handled oversight of the homes, in addition 

See Roundup, page 34 
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cross America, many child welfare agencies are strug- 
- gling. Others are upbeat and positive. All are working 
in an environment with significant challenges. 

Todays America has seen the rise of both religious and 
political conservatism. Both believe the individual is para- 
mount and that we have few collective responsibilities — 
everything is the responsibility of the individual. Elected 
officials seldom speak of a sense of service to the poor or 
needy. Agencies with decades of commitment to suffering 
children often feel out of step with these views. 

Reformers in the public sector have strongly supported 
ideas designed to improve nonprofit organizations, includ- 
ing licensing, accreditation, and performance-based con- 
tracts. None of these, of course, guarantee perfect service, 
and even in the best organization, one unpreventable inci- 
dent can result in months of investigation and scrutiny. 
Agencies are expected to be mistake-free while serving 
highly volatile children. 

The private sector has added to the pressure, always 
insisting on behavior that is more business-like. Executives 
everywhere have earned or are working on MBAs, boards 
are adding audit committees to the organization, and 
executives are concerned about the effects of Sarbanes- 
Oxley. [See “Better Governance for Nonprofits: Translating 
the Lessons of Enron and Sarbanes-Oxley, ” Agency Briefs , 
Childrens Voice, July 2004.] 

These attempts to push nonprofits to become more like 
the public sector or more like the private sector miss the 
point. Our agencies are part of a third sector — economist 
Jeremy Rifkin calls us the “cultural sector.” As such, we 
bring unique strengths to society. 

And the champions for our value to society must be 
our board members. 

What nonprofit agencies do best is not primarily about 
business practice or outcome measurement. It is Mission. 
The basic values of society are manifested in the cultural 
sector. When asked about her own “lack of progress,” as 
she repeatedly fed and cared for the same poor individuals 
day after day, Mother Theresa replied, “I’m not called to be 
effective — Im called to be faithful.” 

Unfortunately, much of todays passion for mission — 
what we might call “making the world a better place” — 
is staff-driven. Nearly all the innovative, community- 
changing, social entrepreneurship of todays organizations 
is vested in the founders of new nonprofits and in older 
agencies with highly creative CEOs. 

This must change. To create a genuine partnership with 
the executive, the board must be more than a check and 
balance to the staff. The board must feel the same degree 
of passion for the agency’s mission. The definition for 
bottom-line leadership from the board must become more 
about the mission than it is about the money. 

Without that, the board governance concept is broken. 
And as evidence of that, it’s commonplace today to find 




boards that work hard to hold executives accountable but fail to 
measure their own performance or accept responsibility for their 
own mistakes. One beleaguered Executive said of his board’s 
passion, “Their major emotions seem to be pity (for the clients) 
and annoyance (with the staff.)” 

Given today’s hostile environment, we need board members 
who are more likely to go to bed not worried about the shrink- 
ing endowment, but weeping over the suffering of the children 
we need to serve. 

Great boards look at the children and families the agency 
serves and say, “There, but for the grace of God, go I.” Poorly 
functioning boards keep themselves personally isolated from 
clients and seem to think, like the Puritans, that they somehow 
earned their own privileged status. 

Good board members know their service is not about status, 
networking, or warm feelings; they know it’s about personal 
growth. Sociologist Robert Wuthnow said about his own per- 
sonal growth, 

Instead of trying to recruit volunteers by promising them 
that it will make them feel better, nonprofits should show 
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When faced with a search for an executive, the board 
must to be committed to finding three qualities and 
talents: 

The executive must have an all-powerful 
commitment to making the world a better place 
for children and their families. 

In either service delivery or marketing, 
or both, the executive must find a way to make 
the agency unique in the eyes of the public and 
the customer. 

The executive must have a gen- 
uine knack for making or raising money. 



people that in the process of taking care of 
others , they will grow. Through the act of 
giving , my whole self-concept is enlarged. 

I'm literally a stronger, more effective person. 

The Self-Evaluation of the Board 

The responsibilities of the board to keep the 
organization vital and sustain its value to the 
community are enormous. Its no longer enough 
to hire a talented CEO and keep out of her way. 
Just as the passion of a good CEO drives personal 
and organizational growth, boards must find 
their own passion. And as an innate part of that 
growth, boards should be evaluating their own 
performance. 

Here are the priorities for that evaluation, 
and the questions good board members ask 
themselves. 

Mission 

• Am I passionate about the agency’s mission? 
Does it make the world a better place? 

Reality 

• Do I know how the agency is unique? How 
is it different from or better than others that 
provide the same service? 

• Do I know how we are functioning in critical 
areas (including quality of services, satisfac- 
tion of customers, fiscal health, appropriate 
and beautiful buildings and furnishings, and 
employee satisfaction)? 

People 

• Do I have a great executive who makes me 
proud? Does he partner with me, lead the 
staff, and provide a vision of the future? The 

See Boards, page 22 
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Child caregivers have gone largely 
unnoticed in the United States. 



By Deborah J. Amend 






hen Maggie Ornstein began high school, she was 
A / a typical teenager. An honor student at a small 
/ / parochial school, she enjoyed school, extracurricular 
activities, spending time with her friends, and planning for college. 

At 17, though, Ornstein’s life took a dramatic turn when 
her mother was struck with a brain aneurysm that nearly took 
her life. Ornstein’s mother spent the next three months in a 
coma, and many subsequent years in hospitals. Living with only 
her mother and an elderly grandmother, Ornstein became the 
primary caregiver for the family. 

“I went from planning my prom and college, to planning 
my mother’s care,” recalls Ornstein, now 28. “We had moved in 
with my grandmother to help her after the death of my grand- 
father. All of a sudden, the role of running the home and caring 
for both my mother and grandmother fell to me.” 

Ornstein’s story is not unique. In fact, millions of children 
nationwide are providing daily care to family members, and they 
have gone largely unnoticed. Caregiving professionals in the 
United States have only recently started meeting with their 
counterparts in other countries to look at the issue, and they’ve 
learned that services abroad have long focused on child caregivers. 

The U.S. Administration on Aging recently funded the first 
study to bring attention to these children in the United States. The 
National Alliance for Caregiving, in collaboration with the United 
Hospital Fund, conducted the study. The Report on a National 
Survey of Young Caregivers in the US. outlines the study’s three objec- 
tives: to determine the prevalence of caregiving among children in 
the United States, to learn what role children play in caregiving, 
and to learn how the caregiving role impacts the life of a child. 

More than Household Chores 

The study identified a statistic that should serve as a wakeup 
call — as many as 1 .4 million children in the United States, ages 
8-18, are caregivers. Although a small percentage care for a 
sibling, some 72% serve as the main caregiver for either a parent 
or grandparent. 

Child caregiving can result from many different circumstances. 
Sometimes, in the case of certain diseases and medical conditions, 
supports exist for the children. Many children, however, don’t have 
access to an organized support network. And some diseases, such 
as alcoholism and mental illness, carry a stigma that causes many 



families to hide their problems from the very people who can help 
them. Families dealing with these illnesses aren’t often willing to 
talk about them — including talking to researchers. The authors of 
the National Survey of Young Caregivers note their study should be 
thought of as, “a survey that is representative of households that 
include child caregivers [who] are willing to discuss their situation.” 
Study coauthor Carol Levine, CEO and President of the 
Families and Health Care Project, United Hospital Fund, says, 

“ [In these stigmatized illnesses] there is often so much more loss 
than just the need for caregiving — death, drug use, abandon- 
ment, etc. These are the children in danger, and these are the 
ones that, unfortunately, this study most likely did not reach.” 
As with any study, Young Caregivers answers some questions 
and raises still more. It’s a starting point, though, for the work 
that needs to be done for young caregivers. 

“To me, the crux of the issue is that there are well over 
a million of these caregiving children, and almost no one... 
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[knows they] exist or how their role affects them,” says the 
study’s principal researcher, Linda Naiditch. 

What the research shows is disturbing. Children are being called 
upon to perform tasks that are much greater than typical daily 
chores. “Over half of the child caregivers,” according to the study, 
“help their care recipient with at least one activity of daily living 
(ADL), such as bathing, dressing, getting in and out of beds and 
chairs, toileting, and feeding.” The children also help with shopping, 
household chores, meal preparation, medications, transportation, and 
communication with doctors and nurses. In the case of immigrant 
families, the child will often act as a translator during medical visits. 

“In some cases, when acting as a translator, children become 
almost a patient advocate for their parent,” says study coauthor Gail 
Hunt, Executive Director of the National Alliance for Caregiving. 

Caregiving and Its Effects on Childhood 

What are the results of caregiving at such a young age? It depends 
on the child and his particular situation. Some children are able 
to handle the pressures of caregiving and continue to build a 
future. Ornstein, for example, finished high school and continued 
through college and then graduate school. Now working on a 
second master’s degree, in public health, Ornstein discovered 
school was her outlet for the pressures of caregiving. 

Other children don’t always fare so well. Young caregivers are 
more likely than their noncaregiving peers to have difficulties in 
jS school, both with teachers and with other students. While the 
Young Caregivers study indicates they spend the same amount of 
time on homework and leisure activities as their noncaregiving 
counterparts, anecdotal evidence provided by young caregivers 
suggests they find themselves crunched for time to complete their 
work and participate in outside activities. Some said their care- 
giving responsibilities affected their academic and social lives. 

According to reports from parents about their children’s 
behavior, caregivers are more apt to show anxiety or depression 
than are noncaregivers. 

“I could never cut loose,” Ornstein recalls. “I always had a vision 
of my mother in the hospital bed, and I worried about what would 
happen if I wasn’t with her. There was always that thought that 
nobody could take care of her like I could. . .it carries a lot of guilt.” 
“What makes one child resilient and another child not?” 
Levine wonders. “One hypothesis ... is the quality of the rela- 
tionships with the care recipient.” 

Hunt adds, “There are a number of factors. . .one of which is 
whom the child is caring for. For instance, caring for a grandparent 
may have a less negative impact on a child than caring for a parent.” 

Although the study didn’t address it, many caregiving pro- 
fessionals and former youth caregivers agree certain influences 



can help a child. Access to resources and a strong support net- 
work, including family, friends, church, and community, may 
play into how the child reacts to her new role. Another influ- 
ence can be the amount of responsibility placed on the child, 
and if she feels ready to handle what’s required of her. 

And, of course, the nature of the illness or disability can 
also shape the situation, including whether the parent is termi- 
nally ill, or whether the parent is struggling with mental illness, 
alcoholism, or another condition about which a child would be 
afraid to confide in another adult. 

Reaching Out 

Since the 1990s, professionals in the United Kingdom have 
been providing services for young carers, as they refer to them. 
The Princess Royal Trust for Carers, for example, has been 
working with young caregivers by offering an array of services 
through its website, www.youngcarers.net. 

Services include chat rooms and online youth workers who 
can provide an outlet for children to talk through their frustra- 
tions and problems. The website also explains their rights under 
British law, describes the roles of various professionals, and out- 
lines other services available to them. Designed with children in 
mind, the site is visually appealing and easy to navigate. 

The site also serves as a link to the Young Carers Project — 
a national organization with many local affiliates — and offers a 
database of contacts and information about training events and 
conferences; Young Carers festivals; publications, including a 
guide entitled Making it Work: Good Practice with Young Carers 
and their Families; and other resources. 

The Young Carers festivals provide a time of respite, educa- 
tion, and recreation for child caregivers. Advocacy for new laws 
and regulations for carers and their families, and practical advice on 
school, money, and planning for college, round out their support. 

In the United States, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
has for a long time made family advocacy and education a priority. 
Keep Smyelin, an online interactive newsletter also available in print, 
is perhaps its most popular outreach. The organization has also 
published Journey Club, a workbook used with a six-week workshop 
for parents and children, and a cartoon entitled Timmy s Journey 

Nancy Law, Vice President of Client Programs for the National 
MS Society, points out that when a family has the support they 
need, caregiving for an ill parent is not necessarily a negative experi- 
ence. The society, therefore, reaches out to families through its local 
chapters by providing family meetings, family days at local places 
of interest, and even financial help for families in need. An annual 
scholarship competition rewards the children of MS patients 
who have excelled academically while caring for an ill parent. 
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Dustin Sordelett, a college freshman at 
Virginia Tech, is an example of a young care- 
giver who has benefited from the National MS 
Society’s support. His father has struggled with 
progressive MS for years, and Sordelett has 
actively participated in his care. During all the 
years he helped his mother care for his father 
and run their home — including chopping the 
wood used to heat it — Sordelett participated 
in high school athletics, played in a 
band, sang in a choir, and graduated 
from high school with a 4.0 grade 
point average. Yet, Sordelett took 
the time, daily, to enjoy his father’s 
company, talking about sports and 
reminiscing about his father’s high 
school days. 

Spreading 
Support Nationally 

Organizations created around 
specific illnesses, such as multiple 
sclerosis, offer support to child 
and youth caregivers, but no national organization exists for 
all caregivers. “I wish I could offer advice about where to send 
these children,” Hunt says, “but the fact is, there is no place or 
agency to send them to for help... no print material. . .nothing.” 
So, where should one start? 

Reflecting on what has worked in the U.K., Hunt believes 
school systems are one place to begin. Teachers, social workers, 
guidance counselors, and school nurses who are attuned to 
these kinds of issues can identify children who need support 
services. In the classroom, teachers should be able to identify 
a student who has suffered a dramatic change in his life. A 
student who has been punctual and attentive normally may 
start arriving late to class or appear extremely drowsy. 

If a teacher or other child care professional suspects a stu- 
dent might be caring for a parent, the key is to question the 
student gently. “If a child is having trouble in school, try to 
ask if there’s someone at home who is not well,” Levine says. 
“Identify [the problem], don’t be threatening or critical. Ask, 

‘Is there something I can do to help you?”’ 

Hospital discharge planners and health care system profession- 
als can also identify young caregivers. Although many recipients 
of care do not go through the hospital system, most do. “If 
you’re a nurse and you’re sending a patient home to be cared for 
by a 12-year-old child, this should be raising red flags,” Hunt says. 

“Chronic illness is a family disease,” Law notes, and increas- 
ing the care provided to the parent will help relieve the burden 
on the child. Some families have also found benefits to profes- 
sional home health care. “There are some resources out there. 
Families just need to know what’s available and how to access 
those services. A case worker who can do a home visit and 
assessment for the family would be a tremendous help.” 

As the National MS Society has seen, parents are the key 
to helping the children, which is why Keep Smyelin has proved 



successful. The publication is for children but is designed to 
help parent and child communicate about the parent’s disease. 

The National Alliance for Caregiving is coordinating a coali- 
tion of groups — including the National MS Society, the National 
Parkinson Foundation, the Alzheimer’s Association and others — 
to work together to obtain funding to develop programs. Other 
organizations are invited to participate in the coalition. 

“The impetus [for this advocacy] can only partially come 
from the caregiving world,” Levine says. “Other advocates must 

step forward. The caregiving com- 
munity has traditionally dealt with 
the needs of older people and is 
not in touch with the child’s needs, 
especially in terms of developmental 
abilities and how that relates to the 
child’s needs.” 

Based on her experiences, 
Ornstein dreams of a support net- 
work that would help the children 
who follow in her footsteps: “A data- 
base that any child or young adult 
caregiver could call or e-mail [to] 
locate other caregivers near them. 
[The organizing agency] could also 
offer recreational activities [and] services for the person being 
cared for in order to. . .provide respite to the young caregiver.” 

In his scholarship-winning essay, Dustin Sordelett, wrote 
about what can happen when young caregivers receive the 
support and encouragement they need to walk the path that 
illness has laid in front of them: 

One impact my father's MS has had on me is to realize that 
today is promised to no one. . .My father's illness has also made 
me realize that I can't have everything so many of my friends 
have. ..But my life is full of so much more than things. ..I 
have learned that things do not make one happy — happiness 
comes from being loved and grateful for what one has. And 
I am both loved and grateful. 

Deborah J. Amend is a freelance writer in Cincinnati, Ohio. 



Resources 

■ Lotsa Helping Hands, www.lotsahelpinghands.com 

This website allows family and friends to create simple, private calendars to 
organize care for a chronically ill person. Simple templates allow a care coordi- 
nator to list the needs of the ill individual. Family and friends who have been 
granted access to the calendar can sign up to help. 

■ National Alliance for Caregiving, www.caregiving.org 

A full copy of the Report on a National Survey of Young Caregivers in the US. 
is available, as well as general tips on caregiving, although the focus is on adult 
caregivers. For information on the alliances efforts to form a coalition or organi- 
zations to develop programs for caregivers, e-mail info@caregiving.org. 

■ Rosalyn Carter Institute Caregivers Program, www.rci.gsw.edu/gsta4.htm 
The site contains links to caregiving services and resources around the world. 

■ United Hospital Fund, www.uhfnyc.org 

Contains a full copy of the Report on a National Survey of Young Caregivers in 
the U.S. 

■ YCNet, www.youngcarers.net 

Funded by the Princess Royal Trust for Carers, the website contains a wealth of 
information about what the United Kingdom is doing for its child caregivers. 




Dustin Sordelett 




Maggie Ornstein (right) became her family's primary caregiver at 
age 17, after her mother (left) suffered a debilitating illness. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



The World's Children and Their 
Companion Animals: 
Developmental and Educational 
Significance of the Child/Pet Bond 

Mary Renck Jalongo, Editor 

Internationally renowned physician Albert 
Schweitzer once said , "We need a boundless ethic 
which will include the animals also . " It is just 
such an ethic , an ethic of compassion and 
generosity , that holds the greatest promise for 
more responsive parenting , more 
compassionate teaching , and a more tolerant 
and just society . 

Foreword: Stars in a Child's Universe by Michael J. Rosen 

Introduction: The Special Significance of Companion Animals in Children's Lives by Mary Renck 
Jalongo with Marsha R. Robbins and Reade Paterno 

Part One: Children, Families, and Companion Animals 

* Bonding With and Caring for Pets: Companion Animals and Child Development 

* Companion Animals in the Lives of Boys and Girls: Gendered Attitudes, Practices, and Preferences 

* Companion Animals at Home: What Children Learn From Families 
Part Two: Companion Animals in Schools and Communities 

* A Friend at School: Classroom Pets and Companion Animals in the Curriculum 

* Animals That Heal: Animal-Assisted Therapy With Children 

* Global Companion Animals: Bonding With and Caring for Animals Across Cultures and Countries 

* Portraying Pets: The Significance of Children's Writings and Drawings About Companion Animals 
Part Three: Companion Animals in Print and in the Media 

* Companion Animals in Books: Themes in Children's Literature 

* Companion Animals and Technology: Using the Internet, Software, and Electronic Toys 
To Learn About Pets 

Afterword by Mary Renck Jalongo 

The World’s Children and Their Companion Animals: 

Developmental and Educational Significance of the Child /Pet Bond. 

160 pp. 2004 No. 1040 $22.00 

To order or to request a free catalog please contact ACEI at : 

17904 Georgia Avenue Suite 215 
Olney MD 20832 USA 

Phone: 1-800-423-3563 or outside USA 1-301-570-2111 
Fax: 1-301-570-2212 
Learn more about ACEI at: www.acei.org 
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Change a Lifetime Beginning this May 

CWLA, once again, is joining 13 other organizations to recognize and promote May as National Foster Care Month — an opportunity for people 
nationwide to get involved as foster parents, volunteers, mentors, or employers, or in other ways. It's also an opportunity to show appreciation 
for the dedication of the foster families who care for more than 500,000 children and youth, and the social workers who support them. 

This year's campaign theme is Change a Lifetime: Share Your Heart ; Open Your Home , Offer Your Help and will focus heavily on how to 
get involved in the lives of young people in foster care. The campaign's website, www.fostercaremonth.org, is a year-round resource contain- 
ing facts and statistics on foster care, links to partner organizations, a toolkit on how you can help, stories from foster parents and foster care 
alumni, a calendar of events in your state, and official pins, ribbons, and campaign posters for purchase. 

May was first declared National Foster Care Month in 1988 in a measure introduced by then-U.S. Senator Strom Thurmond (R-SC). The first 
President Bush issued annual proclamations during each year of his presidency, which moved states, counties, and cities to issue their own procla- 
mations. The primary focus of early efforts was appreciation and recognition for the tremendous contributions of foster parents nationwide. 

During the 1990s, the focus was on youth in transition, and under the leadership of the National Foster Care Coalition and Casey Family 
Programs, Foster Care Month became a significant part of the drumbeat that ultimately resulted in the passage of the Chafee Foster Care 
Independence Act. 

Today, National Foster Care Month focuses on calling on all Americans to take action on behalf of children and youth in foster care, and 
to ensure Americans know how they can change a lifetime in their own communities, starting in May and extending year round. 



Today tester 



Care 



CAMPAIGN 



An Integrated Marketing Approach 

By Daniel Stein 



I f you were to ask people living in New York City’s highest-needs communities 
what they think about the quality of their local foster care system, what an- 
swer would you expect? 

If you’re like most people in the field, you would probably assume an overwhelm- 
ingly negative response and expect to hear that the system is broken, right? 

Wrong. When True Insight Marketing researched this and other questions, we 
were surprised and delighted to learn that, contrary to popular belief, people in New 
York’s high-needs communities are more positive, interested, and knowledge- 
able than anyone had anticipated. This information is significant and has 
been critically important in developing the core messages we’ve embed- 
ded in marketing materials for New York City’s Administration for 
Children’s Services (ACS). 

Beginning in 2001, True Insight Marketing started working with 
ACS on an advertising campaign called Today’s Foster Care to improve 
ACS’s recruitment and retention of foster parents — a daunting task in 
any system, no less in New York City. 

We’ve operated under the premise that if it is everyone’s job to recruit new 
families, then we need consensus around what we are saying and how we are saying it 
so we don’t send the wrong messages. Our work, therefore, has concentrated on five 
areas: business process improvement, community engagement, branding, marketing 
and communications, and leadership and development. This work has yielded posi- 
tive, measurable results, and we have learned a tremendous amount. 

Our marketing research, in particular, revealed powerful information that can 
contribute to fundamentally changing awareness, attitudes, and behaviors. 
Individuals and organizations outside New York City responsible for recruiting, 
supporting, and retaining foster parents may find this information useful and 
applicable in their own communities. 
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The Key Objectives 

Todays Foster Care campaign, which ran from May 2003 to 
November 2004, had four key objectives: 

• Increase recruitment of new families to care for the types 
of children coming into care today, and within the com- 
munities where the children live. 

• Encourage retention of foster parents by acknowledging 
and reinforcing their important contributions. 



• Contrary to popular beliefs, most prospective foster parents 
(58%) believed the system was doing a good or very good job. 

• Nearly all current foster parents (95%) were satisfied with 
their experience as foster parents. 

• Most people were familiar with most of the requirements to 
become licensed. 

• Only 25% knew or guessed the actual number of children 
in foster care. 



• Create more linkages between the contracted foster care agen- 
cies, the community, and ACS. More than 95% of the more 
than 16,000 children in foster care in New York City are 
cared for by nonprofit agencies that have contracts with ACS. 

• Create a statistically reliable baseline to track and measure 
results over time. 

The Todays Foster Care advertising campaign is only one 
part of a multilayered program that also includes community 
outreach, distribution of campaign materials, agency collabora- 
tion, and training for recruiters on subjects such as customer 
service and marketing fundamentals. 

When most people think of marketing or advertising, they 
think of funny, witty, or inspirational commercials that appear 
on television, the radio, or in print ads. What the average per- 
son might not realize, however, is that it can take a year or 
more to research, design, and craft a message that clearly articu- 
lates the real benefits, attributes, and unique selling points for 
a specific target audience. Given the high cost, overwhelming 
media clutter, and complexity associated with advertising, it 
has been critical for our message to capture the attention of 
prospective foster parents but not alienate current foster par- 
ents, birthparents, and youth. 

As we started working, we quickly discovered that fundamental 
consumer information didn’t exist for child welfare in general, and 
specifically not for New York City. So we designed and executed a 
research plan that began with a series of focus groups to test vari- 
ous advertising concepts and gather qualitative insights about the 
current issues and opportunities among our target populations. 

We then implemented 602 in-depth phone surveys with prospec- 
tive and current foster parents. We gathered quantitative data to 
build a baseline of perceptions associated with foster care, the 
child welfare system, licensing requirements, and sociodemo- 
graphics to measure our marketing program. 

After the first five-week flight of media — the industry 
term for the period of time during which ad- 
vertising is run — we fielded another 604 
in-depth phone surveys to measure 
communications and whether the 
campaign had any impact on viewers’ 
awareness and attitudes toward foster 
care, ACS, and the child welfare system. 

Let the Data Speak 

So what did people think about 
New York’s foster care system? 



• Most interesting and surprising was that nearly 25% of 
those surveyed said they were interested in becoming foster 
parents themselves. 

Before designing and creating the advertisements, we took 
all of the relevant research information and ran it through a 
sophisticated statistical regression analysis to determine the 
most important information to include in our communications. 
The statistical modeling predicted that four factors, when com- 
bined, would have the most influence on people’s consideration 
about becoming a foster parent: 

• People want to join a winning team — they want to know 
the system of care is healthy and stable and provides appro- 
priate support. 

• They are motivated by the magnitude of the problem — 
the absolute number of children in foster care in their 
community makes the issue personal and close to home. 

• People want to know they can help a specific child right now. 

• People feel they have what it takes to make a difference. 
They might not have a lot of money, a big house, or higher 
education, but they can provide a safe, stable, caring home. 

We also confirmed that people who are already acquainted 
with foster parents were more likely to be interested in becom- 
ing foster parents themselves. Socioeconomic, education, or 
employment factors had little predictive importance. 

Results Validate Research Predictions 

So, was the research right? Absolutely. The campaign was 
highly effective in helping to achieve our goals. 
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In fact, during the 10 years I worked in marketing at Kraft 
Foods, I never saw an ad campaign that was as effective in 
changing awareness or attitudes from an introducto- 
ry flight of media. 

We measured results in several ways. First, we 
tracked call volume through the ACS hotline, which 
increased 63% during the initial five-week flight of 
media, and 25% over the first year, 2003-2004, com- 
pared with the previous 12-month average — excluding 
calls that went directly to provider agencies. As in- 
tended, these calls were disproportionately concentrat- 
ed in the targeted high-needs communities, which 
had received more media and marketing support. 

After the first media flight, we conducted follow- 
up research and confirmed that our messages were 
understood and resonated well with our target audi- 
ence. The most striking finding was that the cam- 
paign statistically improved people’s awareness and 
positive attitudes toward foster care, ACS, and the 
child welfare system. 

Finally, our measurements of new foster parent cer- 
tifications in high-needs communities, associated with 
campaign-related inquiries, revealed an 18.4% increase 
from January to May 2004, compared with the same 
period in 2003. We measured new certifications begin- 
ning nine months after the initial media flight, since 
we know it takes approximately that long to complete 
the certification process in New York City. 
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Information You Can Use 

Because the quantitative data is specific to New York City, I 
cant guarantee the findings are applicable to other locations. 
Based on our work across the country over the past seven years, 
however, I strongly believe many of the core messages 
are transferable to other markets. 

Incidentally, we expect to learn more from this years 
National Foster Care Month campaign. Since 2004, True 
Insight has coordinated this national publicity campaign 
using messages similar to the New York campaign. The 2005 
National Foster Care Month campaign generated some 145 
million advertising impressions during May, which increased 
awareness of foster care, and also generated a four- fold increase 
in inquiries to the National Foster Parent Association, and a 
50% increase in inquiries to the National Court-Appointed 



Special Advocate Association — 

2 of the 14 partners involved with 
National Foster Care Month. 

The potential pool of foster 
parents could be much larger than anyone thinks. Successfully 
reaching even a small percentage of people with latent interest 
would significantly increase this pool — remember that 25% of 
people surveyed in New York City said they had interest in be- 
coming foster parents. 

Also, by combining several select message points, its possible 
to increasing the power of your communications. If true for 
your system, these message points should include the existence 
of positive attitudes toward foster care and the child welfare 
system, high satisfaction levels of current foster parents, the 
specific magnitude of the problem locally, and the opportunity 
for regular people to use their innate desire to help make a dif- 
ference in a single child’s life. 

Finally, targeted marketing programs can be effective for stimu- 
lating interest, changing attitudes, and generating new certified 
homes. These programs can also provide a positive halo for your 
organization’s other initiatives. For public systems, it provides an 
opportunity to begin proactive discussions with the people in the 
communities where foster homes are needed most. 

My hope is that in the near future, the field of child 
welfare can definitively provide the answers to some of 
these fundamental questions about its “customers.” 

If the whole system really depends on good foster 
parents, we need to use all the tools available to 
recruit, support, and retain them, 

Daniel Stein is President and CEO of True Insight Marketing, 
Huntington, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

June 18 is Father's Day 




Give Dad a Hug! 



Hug Pin 

Item #0134 $5.00 



Give a Gift that Keeps on Giving... 




From posters and pins to T-shirts and ties, from kids' books to music and more, our extensive collection of gifts 
are adored by teachers, colleagues, children... and dads! Choose from the following items, or shop our online 
catalog at www.cwla.org/gifts for more. And remember, all proceeds from the sale of these items support CWLA 
efforts to make children, youth, and families a national priority. 




Unity Tie In Celebration of Children Tie 

Item #0091 Item #0036 

$32.95 $26.95 




Bottle Holder 

Item #0065 
$+0r§ff now just $7.95 




V 




CWLA Sweatshirt 

Item #0006 

L, XL $40T95‘now just $14.95 
XXL 5-now just $17.95 




Children Are My Priority Pin CWLA Polo Shirt Pewter Key Chain 

Item #0137 Item #0084 Natural w/Navy CWLA Item #0129 

$5.00 Item #0086 Ivy w/ Natural CWLA $6.00 

M,L,XL $9.95 
XXL $11.95 



Celebrate Diversity Pin 

(tie-tack back) 

Item #0116 
$5.00 



To order, call 800/407-6273 or 770/280-4164, 
or shop our online store at www.cwla.org/gifts. 

Be sure to mention promo code CVFD06. 



CWLA 



Offer expires June 30, 2006. For shipping, handling, and applicable tax 
rates, go to www.cwla.org/pubs. Please allow two weeks for delivery. 






Boards, from page 13 



primary job of the board is to select, support, and retain 
an exceptional executive. 

• Do I support the executive to take bold action on behalf 
of the clients we serve? Anybody can make cuts — it takes 
courage to be bold. 

On page 13 is a suggested checklist for the annual review of 
the board’s performance. Each board member should make his 
or her own assessment before compiling an overall assessment. 
One suggestion would be to use three separate small groups of 
board members to grade overall board performance, using one 
group to evaluate the board’s performance for each heading. 

Mission, reality, and people — that’s the correct priority 
order. It’s tempting to assume all agency problems can be 
corrected by changing people, by hiring a new executive. 

But both mission and reality should be examined thoroughly 
before making a change in leadership. 

These are challenging times for the survival of child welfare 
organizations. We need great staff, but more importantly today 
than ever before, we must have boards that are passionate 
about our missions. ^ 

Charles L. Baker is the President of Baker & Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
providing support for nonprofit boards, executive coaching, and executive 
talent matching. Interested in sharing your thoughts on reviewing the 
performance of boards? Contact him at charlie.baker@insightbb.com or 
5021290-4316. 



For more 
information 
about 
nonprofit 
boards... 

Nonprofit Boards: 

What to Do and 
How to Do It 

By John E. Tropman 

This detailed guide explains the responsibilities of 
boards, how to articulate the organization's mission, 
how to evaluate board chairs and directors, and how 
to improve meetings. 

Item #6940/$22.95/paperback 

Order 24 hours a day, 7 days a week at 

www.cwla.org/pubs 

Order Mon-Fri, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. ET, at 

800/407-6273 





ADVERTISEMENT 



In a recent survey, CWLA members rated the bimonthly magazine 
Children's Voice as one of the top benefits of membership in the League. 





NOW, CWLA is making this member benefit even better! 



Your member number and password are necessary to log onto the 
members-only site. Links on the log-in screen allow members to request 
that information be e-mailed to them. Once logged in, scroll down to 
"Administrative" and click on "Children's Voice Address." You can add as 

many names and addresses as you like. 



CWLA 

Membership Survey 

2006 



Simply log onto CWLA's members-only website — 
www.cwla.org/membersonly. 
Member agencies can sign up to 
receive as many copies of 
Children's Voice as they wish. 
And copies can be mailed directly 
to your staff, senior management, 
board, volunteers, or others 
who work directly with 
your agency. 



Not a CWLA member? See the ad on the back cover for a special offer on paid subscriptions. 
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A s a smoker for 24 years, Lee Collins can recall sitting in a 
restaurant and not thinking twice about lighting up after 
dinner. “That was the old days,” says the Director of San 
Luis Obispo County’s Department of Social Services (DSS) in 
California, who quit smoking 1 5 years ago. 

Today, states and localities nationwide are taking steps to ban 
smoking from bars, restaurants, and other public facilities. Some 
states and counties are now adding foster homes to the list. 
Alaska, Maine, New York, Oklahoma, and Washington State, for 
example, have all set rules on foster parent smoking habits. In 
California, where social services are county administered, San 
Luis Obispo County is the latest jurisdiction to jump on board 
with regulating when and where foster parents can light up. 

Last November, San Luis Obispo County’s five-member Board 
of Supervisors unanimously voted in favor of a new policy crafted 
by DSS that limits smoking in foster homes. The San Luis 
Obispo County Foster Parent Association backed the policy. 

Anyone who has custody of a foster child, including relatives, 
cannot allow children in their care to smoke, nor buy them tobac- 
co products, according to the new policy. Also, children in foster 
care must maintain at least a 20-foot distance from secondhand 
smoke, and cars used to transport children in foster care must be 
smoke-free for at least 12 hours before the child gets into the car. 

“In San Luis Obispo County, we have about 350 foster chil- 
dren in our care, and as the legal parent of all those children, 
my belief is that they ought not be exposed unnecessarily to 
something that is going to affect their health and ultimately 
kill them if they continue being exposed,” Collins says. 

For children, breathing secondhand smoke can lead to a 
variety of health problems, including asthma, Sudden Infant 
Death Syndrome, bronchitis, pneumonia, and ear infections. 
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Snuffing Out Secondhand Smoke in 
Foster Homes 



Collins notes that if foster parents violate the policy, it’s unlikely 
DSS will remove the child from the home, unless the child has severe 
asthma or another health condition that warrants immediate removal. 
DSS will instead remind the parent about the county’s policy, which 
now clearly outlines smoking regulations. 

Collins doesn’t believe the new policy will put a dent in foster par- 
ent recruitment efforts. If it does, “It’s a risk that’s worth taking.” 

Foster parent recruitment was a particular concern for Adoptive 
and Foster Families of Maine (AFFM) when Maine began regulat- 
ing exposure to secondhand smoke in foster care homes a few years 
ago. “The timing was poor for creating a new potential barrier to 
recruitment and, moreover, to retention,” recalls AFFM Cofounder 
and Liaison Director Bette Hoxie. The organization also opposed 
making the regulation a licensing violation with limited licensing 
staff in the state to police the situation. 

Otherwise, Hoxie said she is glad Maine has moved forward 
with the new nonsmoking licensing policy. “As a nonsmoker with 
asthma, I am personally pleased whenever individuals are forced to 
not smoke.” 

Maine’s policy prohibits foster parents from smoking while a 
child is in their care. If the child leaves the home, smoking is not 
permitted in the home within 12 hours of the child’s scheduled 
return. Maine foster parents are also prohibited from smoking in 
their cars while transporting a child in foster care, or less than 12 
hours before traveling in the car with the child. 

So far, Maine’s Bureau of Child and Family Services has not 
rescinded the licenses of any foster parents who have violated 
the smoking policy, but it has created working agreements with 
violators to ensure future violations don’t occur, explains Linda 
Brissette, Foster Home Licensing and Children’s Services Program 
Specialist for the State Department of Human Services. Maine has 
approximately 2,516 children in care, and about 1,193 licensed 
foster homes. 

“I don’t think it’s caused a reduction in the numbers of parents 
smoking, but I do think they are complying with it and going out- 
side the home to smoke,” Brissette says. 

In general, people in Maine tend to be environmentally con- 
scious, Brissette explains, and they have embraced smoking bans in 
public facilities throughout the state. Adding foster homes to the ban 
has not caused much of a stir. “I think it makes sense to people.” 

As far as Brissette is aware, the policy has not thwarted parents’ 
interest in bringing children into their homes. Hoxie agrees, admit- 
ting her earlier worries about a negative effect on foster parent re- 
cruitment have not materialized. AFFM’s office regularly handles 
foster parent allegations and complaints, but nobody has called 
to complain about the ban on smoking in foster homes. 

“I’m guessing people are adapting to it very positively,” 

Hoxie says. ^ 
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I don' t know why, as adults, we think we know everything. 
Maybe we just automatically subscribe to the theory that as 
we get older, we get wiser. What I think actually happens is 
we become more jaded and we mistake that for knowledge. I 
think we all agree that age does not teach us. Experience does. 
That’s why some of my most powerful learning experiences 
have come from folks far younger than me, but wise beyond 
their years. 

It occurred to me early in my career of advocating for foster 
children that I needed to find a path to communication with 
them. This path led me to accepting my own ignorance. I’d like 
to introduce you to the moment I embraced that ignorance, 
and the impact it’s had on me and thousands of foster children 
for the past 25 years. 

I could barely contain my anticipation. My wife and I were 
at the airport, in an area specially set aside for parents and their 
young children, waiting to greet our newly adopted infant son. 

Despite my nervousness and expectation, I couldn’t help but 
notice a little boy somberly absorbed in squeezing blobs of play 
clay. After a few minutes, I sat on the ground next to him. He 
looked at me. I asked what he was playing with. He studied me 
for a beat and then said, “Play-Doh.” 

“Play-Doh? You eat that, right?” I asked. 

A smile lit up the boy’s face. “No, you don’t,” he corrected 
me. “You play with it. You make things with it!” And for the 
next several minutes, my little friend cleverly demonstrated 
how to make squiggly ropes and lopsided balls. Then the plane 
arrived. Families were reunited. The little boy walked off hand- 
in-hand with his parents. And tears filled my eyes as I held 
my son. 

Of all the memories of that life-changing day, the little 
boy playing with Play-Doh is one of the most vivid. I believe 
it’s because I chose to step out of my immediate situation — 
crowded as it was with strong emotions and thoughts about 
the future — to let a child show me what was most important 
to him in that moment. He took utter joy in being the expert, 
letting an ignorant adult into his world. 



One of the most important things I have learned through 
my 25 years as an advocate for foster children is that I need to 
be ignorant. And I encourage court-appointed special advocate 
and guardian ad litem volunteers to do the same thing. 

Becoming ignorant means setting aside preconceived no- 
tions. Others may call this idea “being present.” Regardless 
of what it’s called, the goal is to let everything you think you 
know about a given situation drop away. In so doing, you are 
able to get to the child’s level, to understand a child’s world as 
she sees it. And your being at her level offers the child a chance 
to reveal the important feelings and thoughts that are crowding 
her world. 

Being on the child’s level creates the space to hear crucial 
things — like from the street kid who said he wanted to go to 
college “just like a normal person,” the youngster who told his 
volunteer he waited all of his life for the day she walked with 
him on a beach, or the Native American teen who described 
his vision quest as the time he “came alive” to the world. 

I wish solving kids’ problems was as easy as squishing Play- 
Doh with them. It’s not. But suspending what you think you 
know lets the child usher you into his or her world. That kind 
of presence not only changes the life of a child, it changes 
yours, too. 

As we think about the more than 500,000 children who are 
in the foster care system, and ways we can help them, I en- 
courage you to embrace your ignorance. Learn from the child 
who hasn’t been given a fare shake at life. You know if you get 
through to him you can make a difference in his life — but 
first, give him a chance to make a difference in yours. 

That’s the power of being ignorant. 



Michael Piraino is CEO of the National CASA Association, Seattle, 
Washington. 



"Other Voices" provides leaders and experts from national organizations 
that share CWLA's commitment to the well-being of children, youth, and 
families a forum to share their views and ideas on cross-cutting issues. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



BEHIND EUERY NUMBER 
IS A CHILD! 

Looking for 
Child Welfare Data? 

The National Data Analysis System 
(NDAS) is the most comprehensive, 
interactive public child welfare site. 

NDAS puts child welfare statistics at 
the fingertips of Internet users, giving 
them the ability to create customized 
tables and graphs, and providing other 
information and Internet links as a 
context for understanding the data. 

Check it out! 
http://ndas.cwla.org 

Making Children a National Priority 
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CHILD WELFARE 
FACES A CATEGORY 5 

"Systems of care are already stretched and 
struggling to meet the needs of 
vulnerable children and their families. The after- 
math of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita could easily 
overwhelm these already challenged safety nets." 

— Keith Liederman, CEO 
Kingsley House , New Orleans 



Mississippi Children's Home Services 

CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
CWLA KATRINA KIDS FUND 

Your donation will be used to help America's most vulnerable children and families - 
those who had so little even before Hurricane Katrina struck. The Katrina Kids Fund will 
support certified CWLA member agencies that serve children and families from the 
hurricane-affected regions. The Fund is extremely efficient: Ninety-four cents of every 
dollar received goes toward helping kids and families get their lives back on track. 
Please give to the CWLA Katrina Kids Fund today. Our children are our most precious 
resource, and we mustn't lose track of a single one. 

To donate, go to 

https://www.cwla.org/sec/donate/donateKATRINA.htm, 
or call 202/638-2952. 



"All of the children are understandably frightened 
and upset because they have not been able to 
contact family members. The staff is working 
around the clock to deal with their anxiety and 
stress. Most of the staff have sustained damage 
to their homes and apartments, have been with- 
out power, and are having difficulty finding gas to 
be able to drive to work." 

— Chris Cherney, CEO 
Mississippi Children's Home Services 

"Most of the boys evacuated from 
St. Francis Academy homes have never been out- 
side of Mississippi, so they have been scared by 
the change in scenery after their trek across the 
states... The local women's prison sent over 
afghans for the youth, and those prisoners who 
are from the south have worked to put together a 
southern cookbook for the St. Francis Academy." 

— Sharon Ringler, Vice President 
St. Francis Academy 



All donations are tax deductible as provided by law. 
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By Susan Donaldson James 



One family s 
experience 

illustrates the 
problem of access 
to health and 
mental health 
care for children 
of immigrants 
nationwide. 



The Tajiboy family (l-r): Jessica, Yohana, Rumalda, James, and Anthony. 



ive-year-old Anthony Tajiboy waited for the school cross- 
ing guard to raise a stop sign at the busy intersection in 
Trenton, New Jersey, one warm May day in 2001. He was 
just steps ahead of his mother as she turned to clutch the hand 
of his 10-year-old sister, Yohana, who was lagging behind. 

No one saw the car coming. It careened into Anthony, 
tossing his little body 40 feet, crushing his arm and twist- 
ing and shattering the femur bone in his leg. The driver — 
a 40-year-old “American woman” — received only a ticket 
for failing to stop, according to Anthony’s father, Salvador 
Tajiboy, a soft-spoken Guatemalan who refinishes furniture 
to support his wife and four children. “For the police, the 
accident wasn’t a big deal,” he says, “but it was the hardest 
day of my life.” 



After a four-day hospital stay, Anthony returned home in 
a wheelchair with a cast on his arm and a metal pin in his leg. 
But the little boy’s emotional wounds went untreated. Until only 
recently, he couldn’t sleep alone in his bedroom, and he awoke 
crying every night with frightening dreams. 

The family never sought help for their little boy. It wasn’t a 
question of money — Anthony is U.S.-born and entitled to the 
full range of Medicaid benefits, including counseling — but 
for the last 14 years, his parents have been undocumented 
immigrants. Every encounter with police, hospitals, and other 
authorities poses a risk their invisible lives will be exposed. 

“I felt powerless and hidden — not able to talk, to express 
myself freely,” Tajiboy explained in Spanish, as a friend and his 
U.S.-born children translated. “It is better to not say anything.” 
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Coping with More Stress, Less Help 

Government data released in January 2006 shows Hispanics are 
falling further behind in receiving quality medical care in areas 
like mental health. Half of all immigrant children live with 
families with incomes below the national poverty level, and 
nearly all are uninsured. Their lives are fraught with emotional 
distress, yet few have access to mental health care. 

The Urban Institute, in Washington, DC, estimates some 
12 million undocumented immigrants live in the United States. 
As many as 500,000 live in New Jersey, home to the fifth largest 
immigrant population in the nation, according to Seton Hall 
University’s Study on Migration and Work. 

Like the Tajiboys, about 85% of all immigrant families have 
mixed legal status. The New Jersey Immigration Policy Network says 
undocumented parents rarely take advantage of Medicaid benefits 
for their U.S.-born children because they don’t know their rights or 
are afraid to confront authorities. They fear deportation, having to 
repay costs, or jeopardizing family members who are noncitizens. 

Anthony, now 10, and his two younger siblings qualify for 
programs like Medicaid, but 15-year-old Yohana, who was born 
in Guatemala, does not. Immigration advocates say parents are 
confused by eligibility rules and hesitate to ask questions. When 
families do seek help, agencies often lack bilingual services. 

“The disparity between citizens and immigrants is alarming,” 
researcher Helene Tobin wrote in a report about New Jersey’s 
Immigration Policy Network Access Project, adding that many 
families deal with depression, anxiety, and separation issues. 

Established in 1965, Medicaid was one of many sweeping initiatives 
under President Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty. Today, the federally 
funded program, which is administered by the states, serves 53 million 
Americans. Nearly half are uninsured children of working parents. 

The 1 996 welfare reform law, signed by President Bill Clinton, 
restricted access to Medicaid, however, barring undocumented immi- 
grants from benefits. Under new regulations for eligibility, only 
Anthony and his U.S.-born siblings are entitled to assistance. Their 
older sister and parents are not. Only “qualified aliens” — those 
with green cards; political refugees, such as Cubans and Haitians; 
asylum seekers; and women and children who have been bat- 
tered by citizens or lawful residents — are allowed benefits. 

Although Medicaid technically covers children who are U.S. 
citizens, fewer New Jersey agencies are accepting those patients, 
according to family therapist Maryanne Corica. Until last year, she 
treated patients at Family and Children’s Services in Hightstown, 
New Jersey, which dropped Medicaid because it only reimbursed 
service providers $26 a visit. Typically, psychologists charge 
$90-$ 150 for one session. Those agencies still accepting 
Medicaid, such as Catholic Charities, have long waiting lists. 

“The mental health issues that are most prevalent for kids 
we see are anxiety, depression, self-inflicted violence, and trauma 
from physical or sexual abuse,” says Corica, who now works in 
private practice. “So on top of these issues, add in financial 
struggle and no insurance, and a family is intensely stressed.” 

Undocumented immigrants earn low wages as laborers, factory 
workers, maids, and janitors, jobs where health benefits can be 
scarce. When employers do offer insurance, the premiums are high. 
With poverty, mental health professionals say, comes stress. Families 
often live in crowded apartments, sharing with friends and relatives. 



Children are enrolled in school but often miss class to help working 
parents with siblings; many drop out at 16 to earn money. 

The Tajiboys have depended on an underground network of 
other immigrants to help them manage their lives and keep their 
legal status hidden from authorities. Like others, they cannot 
drive and rely on the kindness of friends to transport them to 
work or to the doctor. Salvador works at an antique store; his 
wife, Rumalda, cleans houses. Their combined yearly income is 
about $24,000, just below the national poverty level of $25,210 
for a family of six. But they manage. 

After Anthony’s accident, the driver’s insurance company paid the 
medical bills for the hospital stay. But the family has paid cash for sub- 
sequent weekly doctor visits and physical therapy, which have helped 
Anthony’s leg recover. The follow-up care will continue until he is 18. 

The Journey to New Jersey 

Salvador and Rumalda Tajiboy began their journey in 1992 in 
Guatemala, a Central American country wracked by a 36-year 
guerrilla war that resulted in 1 million refugees and the deaths 
of more than 100,000 people. 

“We were very poor, and it was a struggle to survive,” 
Salvador says. “The economic situation was bad, and because 
of the guerrillas, we were always afraid.” 

The journey to the United States was worth the risk. The cou- 
ple borrowed $8,000 to pay a “coyote” to smuggle them across the 
Mexican border into Arizona. Their infant daughter Yohana was left 
in the care of her grandmother, where she would remain for nearly 
eight years. The trek on foot through the Mexican mountains was 
frightening. After the arduous crossing, they were left in the desert 
for four days without food and water, believing they would die. 

The coyote eventually returned with burritos and water, but they 
learned very quickly not to trust anyone. One year later, after their 
arrival in New Jersey, the couple gave a lawyer thousands of dollars to 
help them legalize their status as asylum seekers. He ran off with 
their money. “After a while, we just gave up,” Salvador recalls. 

By the mid-1990s, employment was plentiful in the central 
New Jersey suburbs — a high-end housing boom raised the 
demand for landscapers, roofers, cleaners, and maids. Salvador 
found a job where he could use his skills as a carpenter; Rumalda 
worked as a cleaner. After sharing accommodations for years 
with friends, the couple eventually could afford to rent on their 
own — a neat, clapboard row house in Chambersburg, a traditional 
Italian neighborhood in the state capital of Trenton. 

Life improved. Anthony was born in 1996, and in 2000, Yohana 
joined the family in New Jersey. “We thought she would be better 
off here,” said Tajiboy. “But my daughter would cry, because she did 
not recognize me.” Soon came Jessica, now 5, and then James, 3. 

Living in Legal Limbo 

For the first few years after the accident, Anthony’s parents could still 
see the trauma in his soft brown eyes. The little boy who used to outrun 
his playmates was easily discouraged when he tired after 30 minutes 
and couldn’t keep up — one of his legs is an inch shorter than the other. 
But soon, the bad dreams subsided — until a new nightmare began. 

On a dark morning in 2004, the family was awakened at 5:00 
by a loud banging at the door — 10 armed federal agents from U.S. 
Immigration and Customs Enforcement raided the home, taking 
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Anthony’s father and two family friends into custody. The officers 
were looking for someone else, but when they discovered Salvador had 
no papers, they arrested him and threatened him with deportation. 

After September 11, 2001, the U.S. Department of Homeland 
Security launched a federal crackdown to find foreign nationals with 
outstanding deportation warrants. In 2005 alone, more 
than 157,000 immigrants were deported nationwide. 

Rochelle Portalatin, a bilingual therapist, says 
separations — both when immigrant parents leave their 
children behind, as well as when a parent is deported — 
leave children with psychological scars. For Latinos, 

“family is everything,” Portalatin says, and traumatized 
children like Anthony have no place to turn. 

“A lot of these kids whittle their time and do the 
best they can, and some go to counselors at school,” 

Portalatin says. “But children are put at risk, and it’s a 
complicated grief process.” 

Portalatin has seen a lot of major depression in 
children. One teenager in particular came to the 
United States with his parents when he was a little boy 
and was left with his grandmother in the country. The boy 
eventually reunited with his mother, but it wasn’t until he lost a 
friend in a car accident that all the issues surrounding the early 
separation from his parents began to reemerge in the form of 
nightmares, shaking, and uncontrollable crying. 

“He couldn’t understand his post-traumatic feelings,” 
Portalatin recalls. “But it all went back to the old experiences of 
loss with his mother.” 

Her patient did well in therapy, but the mother, who relied on 
him to babysit younger siblings, pulled him out because it was too 
expensive. “You cannot do the therapy until these families have food, 
clothing, a house to live in, and all the bills are paid,” Portalatin says. 

The consequence of not providing mental health services to 
families “means they’ll get access when they’re sicker,” she says. 
“All these things play havoc on kids.” 

A maze of legislation since 1986 has not halted the waves of 
immigration, particularly in gateway states like New Jersey. Despite 
increased border patrols and the presence of controversial vigilante 
groups like the Minutemen, illegal immigration is up 23%, 
about 485,000 a year since 2000, according to the Center for 
Migration and Immigration Studies at Princeton University. 

In December 2005, the U.S. House of Representatives passed 
a sweeping enforcement bill to reduce the illegal immigrant 
population, dropping many proimmigration provisions, despite 
objections from business groups and immigration advocates. The 
turbulent, anti-immigrant atmosphere in America leaves families 
like the Tajiboys in a state of psychological and legal limbo. 

“There’s a lot of pain centered on their legal status,” says immi- 
gration lawyer Ryan Lilienthal. “It’s logical to argue they entered 
illegally. But what is the smartest way to approach this if you want 
them to be beneficial U.S. citizens? Call them criminals and 
deport them all? For every 100 deported, 95% will come back.” 

Feeling Less Afraid 

Just three weeks before Salvador’s immigration hearing, the family 
rested in their Trenton home. They were hoping their plea for 
asylum would allow them to stay in the United States. Rumalda 
was not charged, but Salvador decided the whole family would 



return to Guatemala if he were deported, even if Anthony could 
not continue the physical therapy that had been so successful. 

Torrential rain slapped against the windows of their row 
house, but the living room was warm and inviting. Anthony and 
Jessica draped themselves across their father’s lap on the sofa, as 

Yohana sat nearby on 
the floor at her mother’s 
knee. James slid up 
and down the carpeted 
stairs, pretending he 
was Spider Man. Family 
photos crowded the 
mantel of the boarded-up 
fireplace. Towering over 
the display was the 
largest framed picture 
of all — the imposing 
skyline of Manhattan. 

“When I was in 
Guatemala, I heard this 
was a just country and a place of opportunity,” Salvador said 
through a translator. “Everybody seems free here, and there’s an 
opportunity to work. I pay my taxes, but I have to ask favors to 
get my son to the hospital. I see so many broken-up families — 
it’s an injustice, but I still believe in this country.” 

Salvador appeared in immigration court in May 2005 for a 
decision on his deportation. The judge approved a “cancellation 
of removal,” meaning Salvador could have his green card and 
apply for citizenship after a five-year waiting period. Most cases 
do not have such a happy ending. 

“For the first time in my 20 years of practicing before the 
immigration court, the district counsel has recommended to the 
judge that he be granted relief,” said Tajiboys lawyer Steve Traylor. 

Today, Anthony is less afraid. He is doing well in his fifth-grade 
studies and just moved back into his own bedroom to sleep at night. 
The doctor says he can begin to play a little soccer in the spring. 
Rumalda and Yohana still have no documentation, but Traylor is opti- 
mistic about Salvador’s petition to the court to grant them legal sta- 
tus. “The government could go after them,” he said, “but I doubt it.” 
For Salvador Tajiboy, the hardest part of the ordeal was not 
having a voice. “I live with the injustice,” he says. “But after 
Anthony’s accident, my plans and dreams disappeared. I feel 
worthless, because I can’t help my children.”^ 

Susan Donaldson James is a freelance writer in New Jersey. 

What do you triinlc? 

Although this article focuses on the experiences of one family 
in one state, families nationwide face similar obstacles 
obtaining health and mental health care for their children. 
Childrens Voice invites readers to share their experiences — 
both challenges and successes — serving families in other 
states and communities. Those accepted for publication will 
appear in Readers Write (letters to the editor) or in one of 
the Voices other regular departments, such as Agency Briefs 
or State of the States. Submissions are subject to review and 
available space, and submission does not guarantee publica- 
tion. Send submissions to voice@cwla.org. 
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idden in the mountains, in the 
shadows of the ancient Incan 
ruins of Cusco, Peru, are many 
abandoned children who often go with- 
out basic amenities for survival. As an 
infant, Ana Dodson was adopted from 
this region. Her American family raised Ana Dodson (left) and 

her in a home full of love and anything resident of a Peruvian 

she could ever need. 

Despite growing up in Colorado, far from where she was born, 
she did not forget her heritage. In 2003, at the age of 1 1, Ana 
and mother Judi Dodson took part in a homeland trip to Peru to 
return to the area where Ana was born. 

Acutely aware of her own past as a Peruvian orphan, Ana col- 
lected teddy bears and books to give to disadvantaged children. 
During the trip, she met the children of a Cusco orphanage while 
distributing goods. Observing their dire circumstances, she realized, 
“I could have been one of these girls. I’m so lucky to be here.” 

The children had never had outside visitors. Before leaving, 
Ana recalls saying goodbye to a little girl named Gloria, who, 
with tears in her eyes, told Ana, “You 11 never forget us, and 
you’ll help us one day.” The images and sentiments from her 
first trip stayed with Ana once she returned to Colorado, and 
the idea for Peruvian Hearts was born. 

Peruvian Hearts (www.peruvianhearts.org) is the nonprofit 
organization Ana created to help the children of Peruvian or- 
phanages. Thus far, the organization is primarily in contact with 
Hogar de Mercedes de Jesus Molina, an orphanage that houses 
about 16 girls, ages 1-15. Peruvian Hearts works within the 
United States to increase awareness about the status of orphans 
in Peru and to raise money to improve their quality of life. 

Peruvian Hearts has essentially become a kids-helping-kids 
organization, spreading its mission by word of mouth in schools 
nationwide. Ana makes presentations to clubs and schools, and 
Peruvian Hearts distributes a regular newsletter. The results have 
been positive. Children in Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, 

South Dakota, and Wisconsin have helped raise money for 
Peruvian Hearts. With this money, Peruvian Hearts has pur- 
chased necessities and mild luxuries for the children in Cusco, 
such as vitamins, food, toys, and a tutor to help educate the girls 
in the orphanage and prepare them for a brighter future. 

“Many of these girls are abandoned and abused, but they are so 
happy to have what they have,” Ana says. “They’ve felt that no one 
cared about them, and now they know someone cares for them. 
This kind of attention is all part of the healing process.” 






Gloria, a young 
orphanage. 



Children in Cusco, Peru, receive food, toys, vitamins, 
tutoring, and other gifts from Peruvian Hearts. 

Now the forgotten children amidst the Peruvian hills have 
become part of a greater international family that is providing 
them with hope and pleasant memories. Last December, Peruvian 
Hearts treated the children to a Christmas day feast, which in- 
cluded chicken — meat they had never tasted before. The organi- 
zation also raises money to feed one meal a day to roughly 1 00 
children in greater Anta, the Cusco province where Ana was born. 

Because of the organization’s success in bringing attention to 
the needs of the area, many travelers to Cusco contact Peruvian 
Hearts to find out more about the orphanage. These travelers 
have taken detours on their journeys to the region to deliver 
extra bags of goods to the children. 

The nuns running the orphanage have reported back to Ana 
that the steady supply of vitamins and the yield from a chicken 
coop paid for by Peruvian Hearts has improved the previously 
malnourished girls’ performance in school and increased daily 
energy levels. In addition, thanks to a stove provided by 
Peruvian Hearts, the girls make ornate candles and sell them 
locally, stimulating interaction between the girls and the com- 
munity while raising extra income for the children. 

Ana, now 14 and in the eighth grade, received a 2005 
Prudential Spirit of Community Award. As a national honoree, 
she received a total of $6,000, which she used to start “Maria’s 
Fund.” Maria was the name of Ana’s birthmother, who did not 
know how to read or write. The fund supports the general con- 
tinuing needs of the girls once they outgrow the orphanage, 
and will be used to further their education and provide greater 
opportunities for them as they grow older. 

Ana is proud of her work and hopes the organization can 
continue to support the orphans of Peru for years to come. “It 
means so much to them and to me.” 

— Ann Blake, Children's Voice Contributing Editor 
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Men Are Problem Solvers (from Mars) 



By Patrick Mitchell 




A ll men are created equal — there’s no doubt about that. I 
marvel, though, at just how profoundly true that popular 
phrase is, especially if applied literally, and out of con- 
text, to mean males specifically. 

I conduct parent-involvement trainings for families and Head 
Start professionals nationwide, and I’m amazed by how similar 
we men are in two fundamental capacities: how we strive to in- 
fluence our families (for better or worse), and how we are per- 
ceived by women — who, by the way, comprise more than 95% 
of preschool educators and early care providers. 

I’ll elaborate by sharing what I believe is an immutable 
truth about men: All men are problem solvers, but they’re 
not terribly intuitive — without a problem clearly articulated 
to them, they may seem unmotivated. 

Men solve problems. That’s what they do. That’s all they do, 
all the time, every day, all day long, and even into the night. 
But here’s the rub: Men can’t solve a problem unless they un- 
derstand the problem fully, completely, and with all ambiguity 
removed. Hence, sometimes women talking to men — whether 
at home or in workplace settings — may feel they’ve clearly de- 
fined a problem in need of solving, but they later discover the 
man didn’t connect with the problem. 

Consider a man reclined on the sofa at home flipping 
through channels on the TV. His wife walks into the room and 
says to him, “I am so tired. I’ve been with these kids all day. I 
need to stop doing so much so often.” 

To which the man replies, without looking up, “Well, if 
you’re tired, take a nap.” 

He just solved her problem, right? Wrong. Her problem was 
feeling overworked and under-helped at home, and she wanted 
him to stop watching TV and help her. He seemed unmoti- 
vated because he really didn’t hear what she was saying, so he 
didn’t clearly understand her problem. Men may be problem 
solvers, but we’re not always tuned into subtle messages. 

So, how can educators and moms leverage this Mars- Venus 
reality to benefit the children they care for? Let’s say an early 
childhood program wants to get men more involved in early 
childhood activities in the center’s program. The problem is a 
lack of adequate early literacy preparedness before kindergarten. 
How should she approach the men connected to the children in 
the program to motivate them to help solve this problem? 

She might say something like, “Our center needs more help 
reading to children.” Unfortunately, for most men, this state- 
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ment is too general. They may not realize they’re being asked to 
help solve the problem, and they’ll ultimately walk away. Men 
require a more direct approach. 

Instead, if the director says something more specific, like, 
“Our center needs men to read to children at lunchtime to 
solve the problem of children not being ready for kindergarten, 
and also to show them that men care about reading. Here’s our 
sign-up sheet. WTat day can you sign up for?” she’ll get far 
better results. 

Moms have to do too much of the work to make good 
things happen in early child care and education settings. It’s 
time to encourage men to step up to the plate and do their 
share. But men have to be approached strategically — remember, 
men are problem solvers, but we’re not terribly intuitive. For 
instance, our early childhood director might consider recruiting 
a dad to call all the other dads. I’m not suggesting that women 
can’t successfully recruit men to their events — they can, and do. 
But it has been my observation that men respond more favor- 
ably over the phone to another man when the goal is recruit- 
ment to program events. 

In this case, the man doing the calling might say something 
like, “We’re having an ice cream social at 7:00 PM on Thursday, 
and we want to take a huge group photo with the dads serving 
the ice cream and wearing chef hats. Can you help?” 

The man doing the calling will get one of two replies: “I’m 
sorry, but I’m working that night,” or “Yes, I’ll be there.” A 
direct question, and a simple response, strategically avoiding 
that frustrating Martian lack of intuitiveness. 

So, if you have a problem, and you know men are problem 
solvers, there’s really no reason you can’t successfully recruit 
dads, grandfathers, uncles, and other key men in the lives of 
children to help you solve those problems. Then you really 
have no problems at all! ^ 

A regular contributor to Children's Voice, Patrick Mitchell publishes a 
monthly newsletter, The Down to Earth Dad, from Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 
and facilitates the Dads Matter! Project™ for early childhood programs, 
schools, and child- and family-serving organizations. He conducts keynote 
addresses, workshops, and inservice and preservice trainings. To reserve 
Patrick Mitchell for speaking engagements, or to implement the Dads 
Matter! Project™ for your families and community partners, call him 
toll-free at 877 1282-DADS, or e-mail him at patrick@downtoearthdad.org. 
Website: www. Down ToEarthDad. org. 
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If You Never Start 

Food for thought about video games and special-needs children. 

By Ellen Notbohm 

« TT f you never start, you’ll never have to worry about 
I stopping.” It’s an adage that has been with me all 
JL my life. It’s how my parents talked to the teenage 
me about smoking; it’s how our first pediatrician talked to 
me about spanking. It’s how I explain to people why I never 
go to Starbucks. 

And although this axiom is at work in my life, it is some- 
times intuitive rather than a conscious choice. It’s the reason we 
never had Nintendo, Gameboy, PlayStation or any other video 
game system in our home. There was no actual list in my head 
of reasons why we shouldn’t let our boys, one with autism and 
one with ADHD, indulge in this very common contemporary 
pastime. I just let inertia do its job — we didn’t have one, and if 
we never got one, we could just bypass all the fights about 
which games were okay, how much time they could spend 
playing them, whether they were interfering with homework, 
and of course the expense of the never-ending demand for new 
games and upgraded equipment. 

Some years later, our original pediatrician had retired, and 
we were getting to know a new doctor. He really got my atten- 
tion with his reaction to an offhand comment I made about 
not having any video games in the house. 

“That is probably the single most important parenting deci- 
sion you ever made for these kids.” 

I didn’t know him well enough to know whether hyperbole 
was his style or if this statement was sincere in its incredible 
weightiness. At the time, I merely accepted it as a nice compli- 
ment, but over the years my mind would wander back to it. 
Seven years later, I finally asked him what exactly he meant. 

Did he in fact even remember saying it to me? 

“Yes,” came the answer. “I can well believe I said that. And 
I stand by it, and here’s why: Video games — all video games, 
not just the violent ones — magnify the issues of ADHD, 
obsessive-compulsive disorder, autism, and related disorders.” 

You already know the arguments against video games, that 
they are addictive, over-stimulating, and unrealistic, and that 
some reward socially unacceptable behavior. But the bottom line 
is much more subtle, even insidious. No parent or teacher, my 
pediatrician says, can compete with the sheer pace of a video 
game. Real life simply does not and cannot move that quickly, re- 
ward that quickly, and wipe-out-and-start-over that quickly. The 
artificial expectation it sets up for the child is insurmountable. By 
comparison, life in real time, at the speed of real life, is boring. 
Already overstimulated, the child seeks even more stimulation. 
The child who is already hyper becomes yet more hyper. 

Of course, I can’t tar all video games with the same brush. 
Worthwhile ones are out there. But it’s sobering to confront 
just how actively video games can work against the very chal- 



lenges we are trying to surmount when the child or student has 
autism, ADHD, obsessive-compulsive disorder, oppositional- 
defiant disorder, fetal alcohol syndrome, depression, or any 
other condition that nips at the heels of their social function- 
ing, motor development, and sensory integration. 

Sensory overload. Video games overstimulate the visual and 
auditory senses while offering no involvement of the other three. 
The drum-like repetitive action and artificial sound encourages 
perseveration. Jana Cahill, an adult with autism, tells me, “Video 
games are not what they used to be” and that the action has be- 
come “too real, too bright, and too fast.” The games have be- 
come ever more intense, she says, and “being an autistic, the 
graphics give me a headache until I get used to the games.” 

Hand-eye coordination. You’ve heard the argument that 
video games are good for hand-eye coordination. There are 
about a jillion activities that do so much more constructively: 
drawing, puzzles, blocks, Legos and other building sets, dress- 
ing dolls, digging dirt, Nerf sports, kitchen pursuits, musical 
instruments, puppets, almost any craft activity or sand box 
pursuit, just to name a few. “I don’t believe video games im- 
prove hand eye coordination,” Cahill says. “If it’s bad to begin 
with, it only gets worse.” 
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Inactivity. “Get up offa that thing!” James Brown shouts in 
a 30-year-old song. We can no longer avoid the alarming infor- 
mation about obesity and other organic diseases that are esca- 
lating sharply among todays children who aren’t active enough. 
But there’s more: A growing body of evidence suggests that 
cognitive learning is directly related to physical activity. Schools 
that incorporate physical activity into their academic programs 
report increased concentration; improved math, reading, and 
writing scores; and fewer disruptive behaviors. My own son 
made marked leaps in reading, math, and general cognition 
immediately after learning to swim and, later, ride a bike. 

Fantasy vs. reality. Distinguishing between fantasy and real- 
ity requires the ability to engage in perspective taking, some- 
thing many children with special needs are notoriously lacking. 
That inability has ominous implications as applied to Ninja- 
chopping, motorcycle-crashing, machine gun-blasting video 
games — or any other “harmless” fantasy portrayal. Do you dare 
imagine what Wyle E. Coyote really looked like after he went 
over that cliff with a cache of dynamite? 

Last year, my son’s social studies class had an assignment in 
which each student presented a short speech “in character” as a 
famous ancient Greek. Bryce chose Alexander the Great. (“The 
only name on the list I could pronounce,” he said, only half- 
joking.) His classmate Michael chose Zeus. When I comment- 
ed that Zeus was mythical, as opposed to Alexander, who was 
quite real, Bryce’s startled reaction was, “What? Does Michael 
know this?” 

I met up with Michael’s mother at school shortly thereafter 
and relayed the question to her. She rolled her eyes a bit sadly 



and replied, “Does Michael ever know the difference between 
fantasy and real?” 

It’s something to consider if your child suffers from night- 
mares and can’t quite tell you why. 

Rewarding unacceptable, illegal behavior. Is it realistic to 
expect the child who struggles with perspective to understand 
the destructive action in a video game is “for entertainment 
only?” This is the part I find most scary. Games whose object is 
to blow up opponents or lop off their body parts give instant 
positive reinforcement for successful violent behavior. Worse, 
as opposed to TV, the child is participating in the violent activ- 
ity rather than merely watching it. 

The worst-case scenario: These are behaviors that, if emulat- 
ed, could later land him in jail. The nuances of law enforce- 
ment are going to be challenging enough without the added 
handicap of pondering helplessly why some behavior is okay in 
a favorite game but not okay on the corner of 5th and Elm. 

Social skills vacuum. Think of all the elements that go into 
healthy social development — engaging in positive interpersonal 
interactions, building a sense of worth and self-definition, ex- 
pressing oneself through creative thinking and activities, being 
a meaningful participant in a group. Ask yourself if video 
games fulfill any of these for your child. Do video games help 
her learn to impose the self-discipline necessary to structure her 
time, set reasonable limits, and prioritize tasks? Do they help 
her learn to distinguish and choose gracefully between wanna- 
do’s and hafta-do’s, or between privileges and rights? 

Language development. If language development is an ur- 
gent issue for your special-needs child or student, there are few 
worse friends than the video game. Played in isolation, no use- 
ful language happens at all. Even in parallel play with a friend 
or sibling, attention is fixated on the screen, and whatever min- 
imal verbal exchange does takes place generally relates only to 
what is happening on the screen. 
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Regression. Does your child demonstrate social or cognitive 
regression following summers and extended school breaks? All 
skill development — reading, making conversation, taking turns 
at games, hitting a tennis ball, baking brownies, or tracking 
down the evil Super Mario double — takes practice. Extended 
time off from school shouldn’t be time to abandon social and 
cognitive learning. 

Do the math: Children who are in school 6.5 hours per 
day, 175 days a year, spend about 20% of their total waking 
hours per year in school. The rest of their time and instruction 
is the responsibility of us parents and other caregivers. 

And as a parent, there’s no way around an investment of 
your own time in whatever video game system you decide to 
allow into your home. Do you, yourself, understand the sys- 
tem and the games well enough to bail out your child when 
she doesn’t “get it” and her frustration starts to boil over? 

Will you allow only educational or strategy games and no 
competition games, which set up a winner/loser scenario? Are 
you willing to preview all games? One of the first games we 
were exposed to was a supposedly educational, timed math 
game. The child would select from multiple-choice answers 
while the clock ticked away. If the choice was incorrect, the 
game would honk and blare, “Brrrr-aaa-ppppp! You’re a loser!” 

Admittedly, this was many years ago, and games have come 
a long way since then, but so have the cheap-buck artists. 
Many children with learning differences struggle with low 



self-esteem. Some of this struggle comes from their limited abil- 
ity to place things in perspective — for them, there’s a winner 
and a loser, and nothing in between. It isn’t “only a game,” 
it’s a test of self-worth. 

Will you be able to veto and circumvent inappropriate 
games in the face of relentless resistance? That’s “something you 
don’t see on the news — a parent returning [an inappropriate] 
game that their underage kid bought,” Cahill says. “My parents 
were the only parents I knew who actually bought and played 
the video games I chose.” 

A child’s job is to explore the world. For kids with disabili- 
ties, that exploration may be a little more tenuous, a little more 
treacherous. But explore they must, and that means touching, 
talking, tasting, and trekking — in short, discovering. Before the 
20th Century, this happened without the aid of video screens. 

Long before my pediatrician had anything to say about it, 
the great writer Johann Wolfgang von Goethe did: “Talent de- 
velops in solitude, character in the full current of human life.”^> 

© 2005 Ellen Notbohm. Adapted from "Postcards from the Road Less 
Traveled/' Autism Asperger's Digest, November-December 2005. 

Ellen Notbohm is the author of Ten Things Every Child with Autism Wishes 
You Knew, winner of iParenting Media's Greatest Products of 2005 Award, 
and coauthor of 1001 Great Ideas for Teaching and Raising Children with 
Autism Spectrum Disorders, winner of Learning Magazine's 2006 Teacher's 
Choice Award. Comments and requests for reprint permission are welcome 
at emailme@ellennotbohm.com. 
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to overseeing foster families and other 
child welfare tasks. The new Group Home 
Licensing and Monitoring office will em- 
ploy 1 8 people to review applications for 
new group homes and ensure facilities 
meet state guidelines. 

MONTANA 

Montanas state health department plans 
to increase the number of children who 
can get free or low-cost health insurance 
through the states Childrens Health 
Insurance Program (CHIP), according to 
the Billings Gazette. 

About 12,000 children statewide are 
enrolled in the CHIP program, which 
provides health insurance to children 
of low-income families. The Montana 
Department of Public Health and 
Human Services (PHHS) wants to in- 
crease this number by 2,000 children. 

“Parents who think affordable health 
coverage for their kids is an impossible 
dream should explore CHIP as a solu- 
tion,” PHHS Director Joan Miles told 
the Gazette. “We have no waiting list, 
and were moving ahead to sign up 
2,000 new kids. So the time is right.” 



Increased funding by the 2005 legisla- 
ture, and a voter-approved cigarette tax 
increase in 2004, designating part of the 
money for CHIP, is making the expansion 
possible. Miles says as many as 15,000 
Montana children could qualify for CHIP. 

Under CHIP guidelines, a family of 
three with an annual income of $24,135, 
or a family of four with a $29,025 annu- 
al income, may be eligible for CHIP. 

TEXAS 

African American children in Texas stay 
in foster care longer and wait longer for 
adoption than do white or Hispanic 
children, according to an analysis by 
the Texas Health and Human Services 
Commission and the Department of 
Family and Protective Services. 

The analysis also revealed the trend is 
closely tied to poverty and recommends 
more parenting classes and services 
for lower-income Texans, the Austin 
American-Statesman reports. At least 60% 
of children removed from homes in Texas 
come from families earning $10,000 or 
less annually, the study said. Two years 
ago, about 12% of Texas’s children were 



African American, but about 20% of chil- 
dren living in families with income below 
$10,000 were African American. 

Researchers are unsure why Hispanic 
children, who share some of the same 
economic disadvantages as African 
Americans, leave the system at about the 
same rate as white children. “Examining 
the overrepresentation of African Ameri- 
can children in foster care is a step in the 
right direction, and I hope the state of 
Texas will consider real policy change in 
order to truly address the problem,” State 
Representative Dawnna Dukes (D) told 
the American-Statesman. 

Dukes added that the study demon- 
strates the need for more children to be 
placed with kin after being removed from 
their homes. “We need to look at the mind- 
set of those who are working in the system 
and their understanding culturally of the 
African American community. One of the 
greatest complaints we had is that African 
American families were not given the op- 
portunity to become the foster caregiver.” 

State lawmakers asked for the report in 
2005 in an attempt to improve both child 
and adult protective services. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 

JULY 19-21 

National Resource Center for Child Welfare 
Data and Technology, Ninth National Child 
Welfare Data and Technology Conference 

Making IT Work: Improving Data and Practice in a 
Time of Change 

Renaissance Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, DC 

NOVEMBER 13-1 5 

Finding Better Ways 

Best Practice in Working with Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual, 
Transgender, and Questioning Youth 
Gaylord Opryland Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Dates and locations subject to change. For more 
information on the CWLA calendar, including con- 
ference registration, hotels, programs, and con- 
tacts, Visit CWLA's website at www.cwla.org/con- 
ferences, or contact CWLA's conference registrar 
at register@cwla.org or 202/942-0286. 




CWLA Releases Revised Edition of 
Popular Teen Pregnancy Book 

CWLA Press recently published a revised edition 
of Facing Teenage Pregnancy, by Patricia Roles. 

Historically one of CWLA’s strongest sellers, the 
book is written expressly to help adolescents make 
their own decisions about their pregnancies. 

Using a supportive, nondirective approach, 

Facing Teenage Pregnancy does not advocate any 
particular solution to the dilemma of teenage 
pregnancy. It does, however, offer various alterna- 
tives as it guides teens through considering each 
available option. 

Updates to the book include completely revised sections about birth control 
and abortion procedures. Roles also added a list of website resources. 

Though written primarily for the pregnant teen and the significant people 
in her life, Facing Teenage Pregnancy is also useful for the adopted teenager who 
is troubled by thoughts about being adopted. To order, visit www.cwla.org/pubs 
and search for item number 10412, or call toll-free 800/407-6273. 
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At its 2006 National Conference, February 27-March 1, CWLA presented its annual awards recognizing the contributions and 
accomplishments of corporations, lawmakers, advocates, and children and youth who are working to secure a brighter future for 
children and families nationwide. Following are the recipients of CWLA’s 2006 National Conference Awards. 



Champions for Children 

Xavier Cortada, Miami, Florida, who created the Protect America's 
Children National Message Mural to commemorate Children's 
Memorial Flag Day and raise awareness of the children who are 
victims of violence. 

Ruth W. Massinga, Former President and CEO, Casey Family 

Programs, for her more than 30 years championing the needs of 
children and families. 

The Prudential Foundation, one of CWLA's oldest and most dedi- 
cated supporters, for its partnership with CWLA to create and dis- 
tribute a parenting education curriculum, the Prudential Positive 
Parenting Program, at no cost to more than 25,000 child care. Head 
Start, and other early childhood programs, and train more than 
2,000 parent educators; its support for CWLA's Creating Parenting- 
Rich Communities initiative; and its support of CWLA's work on 
behalf of children who have lost their parents to HIV/AIDS. 

Champions for Children — Rural Child Welfare 

Sharon Ringler, Vice President, Marketing and Development, Saint 
Francis Academy, Salina, Kansas. 

Kathleen Belanger, Stephen F. Austin University, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

(Both were honored for their work on CWLA's Rural Task Force.) 



Congressional Advocate for Children 

Senator Gordon Smith (R-OR), for his leadership in the fight to 
preserve Medicaid during the tumultuous 2005 budget battle, 
and his courage in voting against the legislation, putting aside 
politics, and placing the needs of children and families first. 

Corporate Advocate of the Year 

UniSource Energy Corporation, Tucson, Arizona. According to the 
Arizona Children's Association, which nominated UniSource for 
this award, the corporation has a track record for supporting the 
work of charitable organizations that serve the most vulnerable 
children, youth, and families. UniSource's corporate policies and 
practices exemplify its commitment to the betterment of the com- 
munities in which it does business. Partnering with an average of 
450 nonprofit organizations annually, and providing scholarships 
for any full-time nonprofit employee in Pima County, Arizona, are 
just two of the ways UniSource lives up to its corporate motto, 
"We are there when you need us." 

Corporate Friend of Children 

Bright House Networks, Brandon, Florida. Nominated by 
Hillsborough County Department of Children's Services, Bright 
House Networks partners with community organizations and edu- 
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New Peer Mentor Program Connects Current and Former Youth in Foster Care 



Every youth in foster care is affected 
by the loss of relationships and connec- 
tions, which are essential in promoting a 
young persons health and positive devel- 
opment. Unfortunately, lack of supports 
and social networks place young people 
in foster care at a further disadvantage 
than their peers. 

Foster care alumni and youth preparing 
to transition out of foster care understand 
the need for healthy connections and sig- 
nificant role models while growing up in 
the system. Only they can truly under- 
stand the experience of being removed 
from their birthparents and siblings, living 
in multiple placements, and the constant 
feelings of isolation, instability, and loss. 

For this reason, CWLA, in collabora- 
tion with FosterClub, a national support 
network for foster youth, seeks to increase 
healthy connections and create social sup- 



port networks for young people in foster 
care through Fostering Healthy Connec- 
tions Through Peer Mentoring. With 
support from the New York Life Founda- 
tion, a workgroup of former foster youth 
and mentoring professionals will guide 
the development of curricula and training 
materials for a peer-to-peer mentor pro- 
gram. The program will train former 
foster youth to be mentors to children 
currently in the foster care system. 

Few, if any, peer mentor programs 
match former youth in care with children 
currently in the system, according to 
CWLA Director of Family Foster Care 
Services Millicent Williams. An online sur- 
vey of youth in foster care, conducted by 
CWLA and FosterClub last year, indicated 
such a program is highly desired, however. 

To ensure the voice of current and 
former foster youth is included, CWLA’s 



National Foster Youth Advisory Council 
(NFYAC) has become actively involved 
in providing guidance for the project. In 
October 2005, NFYAC created a position 
statement on peer mentoring and com- 
piled recommendations for ensuring 
healthy peer connections for youth in care. 

The peer mentoring training will re- 
quire both mentees and mentors to par- 
ticipate in structured training sessions 
focused on the steps necessary to develop 
healthy, successful mentoring relation- 
ships. Orientation sessions will engage 
caregivers and child welfare workers in the 
program. CWLA will choose a member 
agency to pilot the program. 

Learn more about Fostering Healthy 
Connections at www.cwla.org/programs/ 
fostercare/peermentoring.htm, and about 
NFYAC at www.cwla.org/programs/ 
positiveyouth/ nfyac.htm. 



cation programs to support opportunities for children, youth, and 
families. Among its many efforts, Bright House sponsors local Boys 
and Girls Club programs, provides free cable connections to local 
schools, supports workshops for teacher inservice training, and 
encourages it employees to be active participants in Head Start. 

Jordan's Furniture, Avon, Massachusetts. Known throughout 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire for its quirky television advertise- 
ments and innovative business tactics, Jordan's Furniture has enjoyed 
a partnership with the Massachusetts Adoption Resources Exchange 
(MARE) and the Massachusetts Department of Social Services (DSS) 
since 1998, making it a corporate mission to help children in foster 
care in Massachusetts find loving, permanent adoptive homes. 
Jordan's in-kind donations to MARE include sponsoring adoption 
television specials and hosting adoption parties and appreciate 
events for social workers. The company is also assisting DSS with 
recruitment of new foster families. 

Anna Quindlen Award for Excellence in Journalism 
in Behalf of Children and Families 

Barbara White Stack, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette , for her series "In Harm's 
Way," on children abused in some state-licensed group home facilities. 

Christine Devine, Anchor, Fox 11-KTTV, Los Angeles, California, for 
her weekly adoption program, Wednesday's Child. 

Kids-to-Kids National Service Awards 

Melanie Barr, Beverly, Massachusetts. Melanie's mission is to change the 
stereotypes of children and youth in the foster care system. She is 
committed to voicing the need for permanent life-long connections 
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for youth in care. Melanie is an active member of the Adolescent 
Outreach Youth Advisory Board and presents on the importance of 
permanency for youth in foster care. She also has participated in 
television commercials, radio announcements, and billboards in an 
effort to recruit foster homes for older youth in care. 

Baleigh Payne, Duanesburg, New York. At age 6, Baleigh joined 
her father in donating holiday food and gifts to poverty-stricken 
families in upstate New York. She was so moved by the poverty 
and plight of the children and families receiving her modest gifts, 
she began working with her father and brother to create a grass- 
roots volunteer program. Helping Our Neighbors Is as Easy as Pie, 
an effort of more than 100 volunteers a year that has provided 
more than 1,000 pies to children and families during the holidays. 

Julia Kraus, Wichita, Kansas. Julia has been a foster sibling to more 
than 280 children, most under the age of 5, opening her home 
and heart to provide them care, kindness, and role-modeling. 

She actively speaks to potential foster families about how their 
new role may affect their biological children. Her essay, "The 
Question," a compelling picture of life within a foster care host 
family was featured in Newsweek, and her story has also ap- 
peared in Girls Life Magazine. 

Elizabeth Metzger, Albany, New York. In 2001, Elizabeth created Lost 
and Found For You, which has provided more than 7,000 pounds 
of clean, gently used clothing, shoes, and household goods to 
thousands of children and families throughout upstate New York. 
Elizabeth and her brother collect and donate lost-and-found items 
from public venues all over the capital region of New York. 
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Children of Immigrants and Their 
Participation in Early Learning 

St one? “ the United States has at 

east one foreign-born parent. Although evidence 
shows that children of i mmigrants J nd tQ ^ 

fit from early learning programs, they are less 
hkely to participate than are other children. The 
Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) decid- 
ed to foot at the issue mote closely, examining 
childrens participation rates in different early care 
and learning arrangements. 

CLASPs findings reveal that: 

‘At age 3, 30o/oof children of immigrants 

compared with 38% of children of US- 
born citizens, attend preschool. 

•At age 4, 55% of children of immigrants at- 
tend preschool or kindergarten, compared 
with 63% of children of U.S-born citizens. 

•At ages 4 and 5, larger numbers of children 
°f immigrants attend kindergarten than do 
ildren of U.S.-born citizens. The latter at- 
end preschool at higher rates at both ages 

c. . i • 




online at www.clasp.org/pubficatfon7 
cniid_care_immigrant.pdf. 



Justice Department to Disclose 
Missing Children Data 



Complete 



The U.S. Justice Department will soon begin reporting how 
many children go missing each year in the United States, infor- 
mation the FBI previously refused to release to the general 
public because officials said data in the National Crime Infor- 
mation Center computer database were confidential police files, 
according to the Scripps Howard News Service. 

Scripps Howard executives wrote President George W. Bush 
and Attorney General Alberto Gonzales last year asking them to 
begin reporting the information. Using data from the National 
Center for Missing and Exploited Children, Scripps Howard 
found that several major U.S. police departments, including 
New York City and the U.S. Navy Criminal Investigative 
Service, were in regular violation of a 1990 law that ordered 
local police to report all missing children to the FBI and to 
each state’s clearinghouse for missing and exploited children, 
as well as to make “an annual statistical summary” of children 
reported to the FBI to document compliance with the law. 

“This has really been embarrassing, and the federal govern- 
ment should be embarrassed,” David Thelen, Founder of the 
Committee for Missing Children, told Scripps Howard. 
“Without good statistics, we don’t know what the problem 



is or where it is.” 

In 2004, the New York Police Department, for example, 
reported only half the number of missing children that either 
Los Angeles or Chicago reported, even though New York has 
twice the juvenile population of other cities. 

“The important thing isn’t who gets any blame for this. The 
important thing is to correct this in the future,” FBI Special 
Agent Richard Kolko told Scripps Howard. “Any way we can 
bring this terrible situation more to the forefront to assist law 
enforcement and parents recover missing and exploited children 
has to be viewed as an asset.” 
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Encouraging Kids to Open Books 
this Summer 

According to Reading is Fundamental 
(RIF), the nations oldest and largest non- 
profit childrens literacy organization, all 
young people experience learning losses 
when they don’t engage in educational 
activities during the summer. Low-income 
students experience an average summer 
learning loss in reading achievement of over 
two months. 

To inspire young people to open a book 
during their free time, RIF has dedicated 
part of its website to tips and ideas for en- 
gaging in and enjoying books during the 
summer. Tips include advice on choosing 
good books, creating reading spaces at 
home, and how to encourage struggling 
readers and motivate kids to read. Other 
resources include a downloadable daily 
activities calendar, summer activity sheets, 
reading booklists, a Game Station, a 
downloadable summer reading screensaver, 
and the opportunity to join RIF s Reading 
Planet Club. 

Visit RIF’s summer reading site at 
www.rif.org/summer. 



Austin Safest for Child Pedestrians 

Austin, Texas, is the safest U.S. metropolitan area for 
c i d pedestrians, while the most dangerous areas are 
Memphis, Tennessee; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, according to a study, Child 
edestnans at Risk: A Ranking of U.S. Metropolitan Areas 
released by Safe Kids Worldwide. 

The Safe Kids study compared child pedestrian safety 
in 47 metropolitan areas and explored how different 
factors influence the safety of a child’s pedestrian envi- 
ronment. The study also found that communities are 
most successful in creating safe pedestrian environments 
or children when they develop and implement solutions 
at the local level. 

Its not enough to teach your children to look both 
ways when they cross the street,” says Martin Eichel- 
berger, President and CEO of Safe Kids Worldwide 
Civic organizations, schools, police, local governments, 
and caregivers each have a role to play in creating safe 
walking environments. Children need to learn safe be- 
havior, but children do not bear the ultimate responsi- 
bility for pedestrian safety. Whole communities do.” 

In 2002, 599 children ages 14 and younger died in 
pedestrian accidents, and an estimated 38,400 were 
treated in hospital emergency rooms for pedestrian- 
related injuries in 2003, according to the study. Down- 
oad the studys full report at www.usa.safekids org/ 

content_documents/ACF427.pdf. 
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